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Free Insurance. 
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Srationens’ Hat. 


Insist on seeing 


‘*BOTTLED BY. ° May be obtained 
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NONE OTHER 3, C6, and 12 PRottle Cases. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. ee ee ses. 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


“THE PREMIER FOODS OF THEIR CLASS." 


Seo MEDICAL TIMES, Jone 2615, 1 


PLASMON OATS 


SCOTLAND'S BEST 
‘*Fnormously increased in food value by the addition of Plasmon."'--/..1NCLT 


4 minutes’ boiling only required. 6d. pkt. 
“Simolv Simoly magnificent.’ "=—Siu J, C—, MD, 


PLASMON COCOA 


DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
of MUCH ae nutritive value than ordinary Cocoa. 
—BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
Tins, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


THE SENSATION OF 
THE CYCLING WORLD! 


The non-slipping pattern of 


DUNLOP 


TYRES FOR 1911. 


Two Coppers Buy ’em! 


If you haven't yet tried ‘PARK Drive’ Cigarettes, do be 
persuaded to try them wow. Until you do try them, it’s 
safe to say you'll never credit their genuine all-round 
excellence. Tuppence buys Ten. Your Tobacconist sells them 


Park Drive 


= 11 

= ~ 

= { 

— ‘ 

= IO CIGARETTES 2d. 

if 
- Never a trace of ‘drugs or ‘doctoring'; flavour absolutely Ar. 

‘Park Drives’ are “the finest cigarette- value in the world. sae , 

vn Sold Everywhere. Made by Gallaher Ltd., The Independent Firm, Belfast and London. Sold Everywhere. 
12% 
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we_ will forward 
address one of our REVERGIGLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” : 
ROYAL PALACB Z Te es a 
STOOKHOLM. : SV SO?) IT’s FREE! 
. = Within 24 hours you can get for you 


own use @ finely illustrated Savings Guide 
absolutel? free. Send a postcard now 
AWAY. 


from our Looms to your 


Your money back—that is the Kaputine guarantee 

—your headache cured in ten minutes—and cured 

safely. Avoid rsk—look for official Government 

Stam) on the packet. Sample free to real suffercrs 
for Chemist's name. 


Kaputine 


Cures Headache. Cures Neuralgia. 


‘at Chemists or from , 
Ator Id. (Kaputine, Lille Bt. ) 18 tor 1/= 
Queen’s Rd., Manchester 


TIRED MEN. 


When yon are tired of taking mysterions prescriptions 


for H. SAMUEL Ss 


FREE BOOK OF 
$3,000 BARGAINS 


and realise how far your money goes 
when buying Watches, Jewellery, Plate, 
Cutlery, and Fancy 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining- 
room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bor- 
dered, in Thirty Turkey patterns and 
fashionable - self-shades of Crimson, 

8, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 
suit all requirements, and large enough 
to coverany ordinary-sized room. These 


Carpets, with 


Articlea at 


FACTORY 


end wens, of wearing Role Bele, mee vo ine, and 3 = . 

will send you a book which shows how every man, va . 

young and old, may be Quickly und Thoroughly Cured NEW FREE RUG LAD) PR Ices ! 
of NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, VARICOCELE, = ) ea Pf 
and DEBILITY from any cause whatever, WITHOUT DESICNS. will be sent out as Sample Carpets S NZ A 


thus showing the indentical quality we 
supply in all sizes. They are inade 
of Serie ge to wool, and baling SOLID GOLD 
® Bpec! yy of our own, can ouly be 
obtained direct from WH] | Gorn 9) 
bg— our looms,thus saving 
' the purchaser all 
gs widdle profits. 
sx OVER 400,000 
SOLD DUBING 
THE PAST 
BF TWELVE MONTHS, 
Money willingly re- 
Z turned if not approved Keyless or 


STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Hun- 
dreds of cures. Book rent mpaled post free, for Two 
Stamps. Mention this Paper.-A. J. LEI 

98 Great Russell Street, London, W.C, Over twenty 
years’ successful resu'ts. 


STUDY THE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and when writing to 


Advertisers, mention ‘Thousants of Re. ’ ieeyeind. 
rders an y Exclus ve 
Pearson’s Weekly. Tneolicited Tes ti- PA | pavented im. 
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With every Carpet Warranty, 
we shall, ABSO- , 
LUTELY GIVE 
; AWAY a very hand- 
some Rug to match, 
or we will send Two 
2 Carpets and TWO 
2 RUGS for 10/6. 
ILLUSTRATED  BAR- 
GAIN CATALOGUES of 

pets, Hearthrugs, 
Overmaatels, Bedsteads 
Beddiag, Table Livens, Curtaios, etc., POST FREE if mentioning * Pearson's Weekly '’ 19/1/11 
when writing. N.B.—Foreign orders executed, packed free, ond shipped at lowest rates, 


Te_rcraruic AppRess : ‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


F. HODGSON & SONS irvine ina’ Hercnoncs: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(CLOTTED) ; 
absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
the most efficacious substitute for cod 
liver oil; invaluable for children and 
invalids, 4 1b., 1s. 6d.; 1b. 2s. 6d.; 
21b., 4s. 6d,, free. Supplied constantly: 
to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfield, 
etc., by ; 


Mrs. CONYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE, S.0., DEVONSHIRE. 


WRITE NOW! 
Avoid mon>y- 
draining weekly 
payments, 


H. SAMUEL, atitffes” 
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“THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF COCOA.” ; 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


“Sells Itself.” Go CO}e 


Prepare it properly—and that is easy to do—and no _ beverage compares 
with this luscious drink in flavour. Nor does it merely delight the palate of 
youth and age alike. Fry’s Cocoa nourishes. It fortifies the body. It digests 
easily and yields its nutriment to the most enfeebled system. 
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“ @RAND PRIX,” BRUSSELS EXHIBITION, 1910. 


Ps 


—&STo INTEREST. 
>To ELEVATE. To AMUSE. 


STATE OF POLL. 


DO IT NOW. 382 
WAIT TILL MARTINI 577 
) 


j s EKLY. COMES. / 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Rares. 


No. 1070. 


33333933333933393933333939332a. 
@ POLICEMEN WITH CHARMED LIVES. 


EECEEEEEEECEEEEEE SEE EES ECEE 

CoxstaBLeE Haytreap, who was fired at five 
times at close range by an armed burglar the other 
day, is but one example amongst many, of the good 
luck which, as a general rule, seems to wait upon 
our police. Similar instances abound. 

There waz, for example, the case of Detective- 
Inspector Lansdowne, whose retirement from the 
force was caused by injuries received at the hands 
of a desperate criminal. During the struggle he 
pressed a revolver to the officer's temple, and pulled 
the trigger. The weapon misfired. The man pulled 
it again, but Lansdowne got his thumb under the 
hammer as it came down, and once more it failed 
to go off. 

A burglar named Jackson, who was being arrested 
at Wate-loo Station by Inspector Ward, dragged 
the officer on to the line right in front of an in- 
cominy train. Ward held his man down between 
the rails by the throat, and engine and carriages 
passed over both of them without injuring them 
in the least. 

Detective Garston, who arrested “ Jud” Buller, 
the notorious coiner, only just missed, through 
the veriest accident, receiving over his head and 
face thc contents of a cauldron of molten lead. 
Buller had fixed up the horrible “ booby trap” 
just inside the door of his den, anticipating a raid. 
But the officer burst open the door with his foot, 
instead of pushing it in with his shoulder, as Buller 
had expected, and only a few drops of the*metal 
splashed his boot, burning, however, several holes 
in it. 

He: ‘ Really, now, what would you do if you 
were a man?” 

She: “1 don’t know. What would you do?” 


“Sir,” said the poet indignantly, “poets are 
born, not made!” 
“Young man,” rejoined the critic, smiling, “do 
not try to shift the blame on to your parents.” 


aan. 
BOMB FACTORIES IN LONDON. 7 
SESEEESEEEEECEEEEE SEE EE EE EE CE 


. THE alleged “ bomb factory” in the East End 
of London, which was said to have been unearthed 
by the detectives working on the Houndsditch 
murders, has turned ovt to be merely an ordinary 
burglar’s arsenal, containing, amongst other things, 
a store of certain high explosives used by expert 
cracksmen. 

This was only what might have been expected. 
The illicit manufacture of bombs is a very 
rare crime in this country, while the cases 
where they have been exploded with criminal 
intent are so few- and far between that they 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

One notorious instance, however, did occur in 
1894, when a man named Bourdin plotted to blow 
up Greenwich Observatory with a bomb of his own 
manufacture. But it exploded prematurely, and 
he himself was the only sufferer. 

In 1893, too, a Mr. Richards, of Broadstairs, was 
killed by a bomb which was sent to him by parcel- 
post, while so far back as 1884. man named Daly 
made some bombs, which he intended, had he not 
been arrested, to have thrown from the Strangers’ 
Callery cf the House of Commons on to the 
Speaker's table. 

At Liverpool, in 1881, a bomb was actually 
thrown at the Town Hall, and exploded, doing some 
damage. The perpetrators were arrested, and sent 
into penal servitude. This samo unhappy fate also 
overtook three would-be bomb-makers at Walsall, 
in 1892, and in London soon afterwards two Italians, 
artested with unloaded home-made bombs in their 
possession, were similarly punished. 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 1911. 


A GREAT AUTHOR. 
“ Wuat did he do?” 
“Why, don’t you know ? 
that sensational success, ‘ Mollycoddles.° * 
“ Yes, but what else did he ever write ?”” 
“Lots. ‘ How I Came to Write “ Mollycoddles,”’ 
‘How I Nearly Missed Writing ‘‘ Mollycoddles,’’’ and 


—oh, a lot of things like that. He's a great writer.” | 


KISS IN THE RING. 

(At the conclusion of a_ recent boring-contest 
in France the winner warmly kissed his opponent.—- 
Daily Paper.) 

I nEtp the view that pugilists 
Were merely brutish, callous creatures 
Who utilised colossal fists 
To pound unprepossessing features. 
Imbued with hate, their purpose was 
To deal a deadly knock-out blow. 
I knew this was the case, because 
The — sporting 
papers told 


me so, 
sR 
But when at 
Sy, length I 
¢ chanced to 
sce 


Two famed 
p rofe ssors 
come to- 
gether, 
Their queer 
procedure 
puzzled me, 
For, having 
vilified the 
weather, 
They thwacked cach other on the chest, 
And smote each other on the head, 
What time they frequently expressed. 
The hope that blood would not be shed. 


When, in the progress of the mill, 

The Peta neat 
rib -tickler 
planted, 

He cried: “I 

beg your 
pardon, 
Bill,” 

Elicitinga 
cheery 
“Granted.” 

Then William 

blacked 
his rival's 
eyes 

To lose three < 
molars in 
return, 
And both evinced extreme surprise, 

As well as mutual concern. 


e 


The climax came—a hefty hit 
Which made the Pet turn greenish-vellow. 
I heard him gasp: “‘ Don’t mention it,” 
In answer to “ Hard lines, old fellow !"* 
Tears trickled down the victor's face, 
Diluting his torrential gore, 
And, linked in brotherly embrace, 
The twain subsided on the floor. 


CAUTIOUS. 

A PRISONER at the sessions had been duly. con- 
victed of theft when it was seen. on “ proving 
previous convictions.” that he had actually been 
in prison at the time the theft was committed. 

“Why didn’t you say so?” asked the judge 
of the prisoner angrily. 

“Your lordship, I was afraid of prejudicing 
the jury against me.” 


He's the author of | %e cece cececececceccecececceccee” 
| 


Enterep aT 
Sratiengrs’ Hatt. 


One Penny. 


393339339339323333333323993939: 
OUR HUNDRED-YEAR-OLD MINT. oY 


ONE HUNDRED years ago this month—in January, 
1811, that is to say—the present mint on Little 
Tower Hill was opened for business, the first coins 
struck by the new machinery being a number of 
guineas. 

After the gold coinage had been largely increased, 
silver crowns, half-crowns, florins, and so on, were 
minted, but no sovereigns or half-sovercigns. It 
was not until six years later, in 1817, that the first 
“twenty-shilling piece,” as it was then called, was 
issued. - 

At that time there was no limit to the “life” 
of the coins issued. They continued in use till 
they were worn so thin that people refused to accept 
them at: any price. 

This led to all sorts of trouble, and eventually a 
series of Royal proclamations was issued, ordering 
the withdrawal from circulation of all light coins. 
As a result, £14,000,000 worth of light gold coin 
alone was withdrawn in a few months, and recoined. 
Experiments were also instituted by the mint itself 
to ascertain the average life of the various de- 
nominations of both gold and silver money, and 
these have been continued down to the present 
day, so that it is now known exactly how long a 
coin ought to live. 

As regards the silver coins, it has been found 
that sixpences live the shortest life, and return to 
the mint in the worst condition. They live twenty- 
eight years only. Crowns live seventy years, half- 
crowns sixty-four years. florins forty-five years, 
shillings forty-onc years, and threepenny-bits 
thirty-two vears. 

A sovereign becomes so light as to be legally 
uncurrent at tho end of eighteen years. 


oe 


s 


“You can't imagine,” said the musical young 
woman, “how distressing it is when a singer 
realises that she has lost her voice.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied the plain man, “ but 
I've got a fair idea how distressing it is when 
she doesn't realise it.” 
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| @ MAKING GERMS TEST BLOODSTAINS. 
| "ecececececececeeeeececeeecece 
| 


“Set a microbe to catch a microbe” is the 
latest proverb at Scotland Yard. 

It has pale ye been very difficult indeed for 
scientists to tell for certain whether bloodstains are 
from the blood of an animal or a human being, but 
a wonderful new method has now been discovered. 

When a doctor wants to cure diphtheria he takes 
a little of the diphtheria poison and pumps it into 
the veins of a horse. The good germs in the blood 
of the horse mect and fight with the bad germs. 
The result of their battle is that the good germs 
are stirred into such activity that they increase and 
multiply very rapidly. 

By this now method of detection a rabbit is taken 
and small doses of human blood are pumped into 
its veins. As in the caso of the horse, the good 
germs in the rabbit's blood fight with the bad 
germs of the human blood. Again the result of 
thoir battle is that the victorious germs multiply 
very rapidly. 

Accordingly, all the scientist has to do is to take 
a drop of the good germ-packed blood and to put 
it with the germs which are obtained by boiliny 
the blood-stained garment. If a battle results, the 
scientist knows that the stains are those of human 
blood. 

The means for making the test have been installed 
at the Royal Institute of Public Health, Russell 
Square, London, so that a medical witness in any 
legal case may be able to obtain at once positive 
proof whether any disputed bloodstains are animal 
or human. The test is even now ofticially required 
in Prussia in certain classes of medico-legal inquiries, 


Flaif Gaineas, Pen-Knives, Scissors, Match-boxes, Pencil-cases, and Safety-Razors, offered in this week's footlines, 


886 | 


ar ul | 
Cg? . i, be, “ Great 
Following the Rules. 


Tur Post Office officials are beginning to recover 
from the few weeks’ hard labour to which they are 


all condemned at the end of each year. There 
are occasional gleams of humour, however, to 
lighten the hard work, and Mr. Dowling, the post- 


master of Hull, telis a Bey of one woman who 
sent a pair of trousers by book-post for her son, 
instead of by parcel post. To her dismay there 
was a heavy surcharge. 

Recommended to read the regulations as to the 
rates for book-post, she said she had done 60, 
and had sent the trousers in consequence of the 
paragraph which related to packages being per- 
missible if open at both ends. 

“ Aren’t trousers open at both ends ?” she asked. 


Force of Habit. 

Ip Mr. Andrew Carnegie thought he was going 
to have a walk-over in the race to establish a philan- 
thropic record, he was mistaken. His gift of two 
million pounds to be devoted to the promotion of 
fnternational peace has been promptly followed 
by the donation of a similar sum from Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller to Chicago University, bringing his 
total gifts to this institution up to about seven 
millions. 

Apropos of these magnificent gifts, the American 
papers are telling a story of the little son of a 
millionaire philanthropist whose custom it was 
to give a certain sum to an institution on condition 
that the institution raised a similar sum within so 
many weeks. A visitor one day found the boy 
in tears. 

“* Why are you crying, my little man ?” 

Between his sobs the little man replied : “ Poppa’s 
given me tut-twenty dollars to spend at Christmas.” 

“Gracious! But that’s nothing to cry about!” 

“Oh, ain’t it, just ? I’m only to gug-get it on 
condition that I raise a similar amount!” 


Windsor Cassel. 

Owe of our own great financiers and philanthro- 

ists has been very much in the public eye of 

te. Sir Ernest Cassel, whose retirement is 
announced, will be greatly missed in business circles 
in the City, where he has been a financial tower of 
strength for many years. 

Sir Ernest was one of the late King Edwand’s 
greatest friends, and he was so often a visitor at 

indsor Castle that some of his friends nicknamed 
him, ‘‘ Windsor Cassel.” King Edward came to 
hear of this nickname in a rather curious way. 

A very well-known peer was strolling about the 
Royal gardens at Windsor when, as he thought, 
he saw Sir Ernest seated on a chair with his back 
towards him, enjoying a cigar. Going up to him 
on tip-toe, he suddenly gave him a resounding 
whack on the shoulder. 

“ Hullo, old Windsor Cassel!” he cried. “ How 


are og 2 

e occupant of the chair swung round in 
astonishment, and the nobleman’s horror may be 
imagined when he discovered that the man whose 
shoulder he had whacked was King Edward 
himself, who naturally thought that the phrase 
used was “ Windsor Castle,” and applied to him. 
His Majesty was ay annoyed at the apparent 
impertinence, and Sir Ernest Cassel himself had to 
explain things before the culprit was forgiven. 


A Great Relief. 

Yer another well-known man is retiring. Sir 
Robert Ball, the famous astronomer. is to give up 
lecturing and will in future devote himself entirely 
to astronomical research at the Cambridge 
Observatory. 

Sir Robert has a fund of good stories connected 
with his many lecturing tours. Once he was 
lecturing on the sun’s heat, and in the course of 
nis remarks he said : “‘ After some seventy millions 
of years the sun's heat will be exhausted ; conse- 
quently, this world of ours will be unable to support 
any form of life.” 

An agitated man rose. “Excuse me, but how 
many years did you say it would be before this 
calamity overtakes us?” 

“Seventy millions,” replied Sir Robert. 

The man sank back with a sigh of intense relief. 
“Thank Heaven!” he gasped, more his fore- 
head. ‘“ What a fright I got! I thought he said 
vnly seven millions !”* 


Why ie the opefiing of Parliament like a pancake ? 
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Sarl nd Sundry 


The Editor will give one of the famous P. W. 
penknives to any reader who sends him a paragraph 
accepted for this column. If there is more than one 
sender of a paragraph «sed, the penknife will be 
awarded to the reader whose contribution was received first, 


Sauce for the Gander. ; 

Nor very long ago, in a lecture to an Irish 
society, Sir Robert Ball said it had been his habit 
for twenty years to take an annual trip round 
the Irish coast with the Irish Lights Commissioners. 
While near Tory Island, which lies about ten miles 
off the coast of Donegal, he heard a story of a 
doctor who was summoned from the mainland to 
attend a sick person on the island. The doctor 
was not very willing to go. ; 

““My fee,” he said, “is two guineas, payable 
in advance.” 

After some hesitation, the boatman who had been 
sent over for him handed over the money. The 
doctor was taken to the island, prescribed for 
his patient, and prepared to return. 

“How are you going back ?” one of the boat- 
men asked carelessly. 

The doctor turned 
“Why, you'll take me back, of course. 

“H’m! Maybe I will!” replied the other. 
“ But if I do, the fare will be two guineas—payable 
in advance !*? And the doctor had to pay. 

An Unknown Language. 

Mr. RutLanp Barrincron, whose birthday 
falls on the 15th, has scored a considerable success 
in The Girl in the Train at the Vaudeville. His 
name will always be associated with his work at 
the Savoy, however, and in connection with one 
Gilbert-Sullivan opera he tells this story : 

He went into a music shop and asked for what 
he wanted somewhat abruptly: “ Mikado libretto.” 

“T beg your pardon ?” stammered the salesman. 

“ Mikado libretto,” repeated Mr. Barrington. 

The salesman gulped, then: “Me no speakee 
Italiano !”’ he replied. 


IT’S SO SIMPLE. 
Can you make a Maltese cross with two pins? 
Solution below. 


THE BUTT OF WATER. 
Jones and Smith see a water-butt standing by 
» well. 

Smith maintains that 
the butt is half full, Jones 
says Smith is wrong, and 
challenges him to prove 
his statement. 

Smith and Jones have 
no instrument of any kind 
. toenable them to measure 
the butt or its contents, 
nor can they obtain one. 
How can they prove 
without assistance that 
the butt is half full ? 


on him in astonishment. 


29 


Solution below. 


A SPELLING CATCH. 
Asx a friend to pronounce t-o-o, then t-o, and 
again t-w-o. In each case he will answer, “ to.” 
Then ask him to pronounce the second day of the 
week, and he will at once say “ Tuesday.” 
Then you point out his mistake to him as the 
second day of the week is Monday. 


First Come Best Served. 

Great interest has been taken in the appoint- 
ment of the Bishop of Winchester to be Dean of 
Westminster in the room of the Rev. Dr. Armitage 
Robinson, who was recently transferred to the 
Deanery of Wells, Somerset. 

Under a somewhat austere appearance, Dr. 
Robinson hides a refreshing capacity for humour, 
and one of his best stories is about an old reprobate 
who had decided to repent. He announced his 
intention to everybody, and said that whatever 
wrong he had done to anyone would be put right. 
One of the villagers, to whom he had long owed a 
sum of money, went round to the reformed sinner 


TRY IT ON YOUR FRIENDS. 

Asx a friend to write down quickly the figures 
for eleven thousand eleven hundred and eleven, 
and he will surely fail at the first attempt. 
correct answer is 12,111. 


CAN YOU READ THIS ? 
DoNE 


mutt 
and 


i 
you make me 


immediately he heard the news, and though it was 

midnight he hammered on the door till the old man a glutt 

gotup. Hehad come, he said, to get his money back. T. c d 
“But what’s the of waking me up at Solution below. 


this hour?” demanded the debtor. “ Why not 
have waited till to-morrow? The others have 
waited till to-morrow.” 

Whereu the other explained : 
to avoid the crush.” 


All Gone. 

Mr. Watrer Emanvet, the famous PuncH 
humorist, tells a suitable after-Christmassy story. 
Here it is: 

ne was a dear little tot of four, with long flaxen 
curls. 

It was tea-time. 

He had had five pieces of bread-and-butter, four 
buns, sixteen fancy biscuits, and a jumble. 

Suddenly the little fellow leant back in his chair, 
and burst out crying. 

His doting parents rushed to his side. 

““My angel, what is the matter ? on 

“ Boo—hoo—I’se—lost my appetite |” 


’ A New Drink. 

Mr. J. P. Grarn, a well-known barrister, practis- 
ing at the Middlesex Sessions, who has just been 
oppo by the King to be the Assistant Judge 
of the Supreme Consular Court for the Dominions 
of the Ottoman Porte, is the brother of the late 
Corney Grain, of heppy memory. : 

The famous entertainer, whose place in London 
Society has never been filled, was once asked 
how he found such a good name. 

He replied that he did not find it—it had found 
him! It was his actual name—Richard Corn 
Grain—and the ‘‘ Corney ” came from a relatives 
surname. 

Once when the attractive notice ‘‘ Corney 
Grain” on an invitation card for an evening 
, two elderly ladies discussed the matter. 

“Whatever does ‘Corney Grain’ mean?” 
said one, and her sister responded : 

“T think it is a new harvest drink, my dear!” 


THE UNLUCKY FISHERMAN. 
A FISHERMAN of many —— 
Went out in stormy weather, 
He only caught a tiny ——, 
‘And ticd his —— with a —— together. 
The four missing words are each formed by the 
same five letters. What are the missing words ? 
Solution below. 


“T came early 


Solutions. 


IT’S SO SIMPLE. 
Stick them in him. 
THE BUTT OF WATER. 
Tury tilt the butt until the water reaches 
the mouth at the point B. Then if the butt is 


half full the water will touch the point A, as shown 
in the diagram. 
CAN YOU READ THIS? 

Unper done mutt on and on i on make between 
you and me a glutt on a little c d (seedy! after T— 
Underdone mutton and onion make between you 
and me a glutton a little seedy after tea. 

THE UNLUCKY FISHERMAN. 

Tre missing words are: Parts, sprat, traps, 

strap. 


WEEE ENDING 
Jan. 19, 1911. * 
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NEW SERIES OF REAL LIFE STORIES, 


No. I].—The Copper of Death. 


In March, 1883, Sergeant Richard Price of the 
Birmingham Police had his suspicions aroused 
concerning @ small oil and colour shop situated at 
128 Ledsam Street, in that city. 

It had been opened a short while previously by 
a man named Whitchead, a stranger to the neigh- 
bourhood, and it was remarked that, although the 
premises were fairly well stocked, little business was 
done, or attempted to be done. 

The proprietor, in fact, discouraged custom. He 
was gruff and surly to the point of actual rudeness 
to such tew prospective purchasers as crossed his 
threshold. He took down his shutters late and put 
them up early. 

But if regular customers were few, irregular, 
mysterious visitors to the place abounded. These 
came mostly after dusk, when the shutters were 
up, and were only admitted after they had knocked 
three times in a peculiar manner. 

They came empty-handed, as a rule, but they 
invariably went away loaded. Some of them were 
observed carrying out ae rubber bags, 
evidently of considerable weight. These they 
handled very carefully, and deposited gently in 
cabs they had in waiting. 

DISGUISED AS A PAINTER. 

Sergeant Price could not make head or tail of 
it. At first he thought that Whitehead might be 
a coiner in a large way of business, especially as 
he traced large purchases of chemicals to him, but 
there were certain facts that did not fit in very well 
with this theory. 

He determined to make closer investigation, and 
to this end he doffed his official uniform and 
disguised himself as a journeyman painter and 
decorator. Then he presented himself at the shop 
counter and asked to be served with some paint- 
brushes, mentioning different kinds well known to 
the trade. 

But Whitehead knew nothing of any such goods. 
He had brushes, it was true, but he was acquainted 
with neither their technical names nor their uses. 
He did not even know the proper sums to charge 
for them, but allowed his customer to fix his own 
price. 

More than ever convinced now that something was 
radically wrong, Price provided himself with a set 
of skeleton keys, and by their aid, at dead of night, 
he opened the front door of this mysterious shop 
that was a shop in name only, and walked inside, 
carefully and silently closing the door after him. 

Whitehead did not sleep on the premises, which 
were deserted at night, and the officer had, therefore, 
plenty cf time to pursue his investigations. In the 
shop itscit he found nothing out of the common. 
But in a back room, used ordinarily as a kitchen, 
were guite a number of big bottles filled with 
nitric and sulphuric acid. There were also some 
glass retorts, and two large, shallow leaden tanks, 
such as are used for mixing acids in. In a cupboard 
was a quantity of glycerine in jars. 

SUFFICIENT TO WRECK A TOWN. 

Now, Sergeant Price had a good knowledge of 
chemicals. having attended some local science 
classes, and he had, therefore, no difficulty in 
appreciating the full importanco of his find. 

* Here,” he said to himself, ** are all the materials 
for the inanufacture of nitro-glycerine ; I wonder if 
any has been made.” And he proceeded with his 
solitary scarch, but with the utmost care and 
caution now, for he realised the dangerous nature 
of the stuff he was dealing with. 

And he needed all his care and all his caution, 
as after events were to prove, for presently, on 
lifting the lid of a copper in the scullery, he came 
upon a large quantity of the actual explosive itself— 
nitro-ciycerine. . 

The copper was filled with it to the brim, a 
horribie brew, giving off poisonous fumes that 
nearly took his breath away. Brave man though 
he was, Price blanched as he looked. 

For even pure nitro-glycerine is so dangerous to 
handle that its use as an explosive is strictly 
prohibited. It has first to be mixed with a special 
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kind of absorbent earth, when it becomes dynamit’, l¢ 


or with cotton-wool, when it becomes gun-cotton. 
But this nitro-glycerine was impure, crude stuft, 
made by an amateur. 

Price realised that it might explode by decom- 
position at any moment. It was, in fact, fermenting 
and decomposing before his eyes as he gazed. 
Great yellow bubbles rose continuously to the 


| surface, and burst, allowing evil-smelling gases to 


escape. The whole mass was seething, as porridge 
seethes when it is on the point of coming to 
the boil. For a few dreadful moments the officer 
hesitated. 

_True, “ duty ” offered a way of escape. It was 
his “duty ” to return at once to the police-station 
and report his find, by which time the explosive 
would have done its deadly work. 

Sergeant Price did more than his “duty “—as 
defined in the Regulation Book. The thought of 
the thousands whose lives depended solely upon 
him cleared his brain and gave him an idea. 

Ho must retard tho fermenting process. 
alone could save the situation. But how ? 

He must have ice—ice, and plenty of it. 

A LONG, TERRIBLE NIGHT. 

He remembered a neighbouring fishmonger—a 
personal acquaintance. Rushing from the house. 
he roused his friend and obtained from him a quan- 
tity of ice. 

When he got back the nitro-glycerine was bubbling 
more violently than ever. 

Very cautiously he dropped in several large 
pieces of ice, and soon he had the intense satisfaction 
of secing the stuff cease seething. But it started 
again presently, as the ice was dissolved and the 
temperature rose. Then he dropped in more ice, 
and once again decomposition was retarded. 

His only fear was that his supply of ice would 
not last out. For reasons of his own, he did not 
want to get assistance. He hed discovered the 
crime, and preferrel to make the arrest 
himself. 

All night long he sat and watched, testing the 
temperature of the explosive mixture now and 
again with a thermometer he had found on the 

remises, and cooling it whenever in his judgment 
it neared the danger point. 

It was a long, lonely vigil, with death quite close. 
And not death to himself alone! The explosion, 
if it came, would lay in ruins all that quarter of 
Birmingham, and innumerable lives would be 
sacrificed. 

As the night wore on his stock of ice grew gradually 
smaller and smaller. While he waited. wondering 


This 


whether it would last till assistance came, adreadful | 


thought suddenly suggested itself. 

He had onded his search when he found the | 
copper. What if more nitro-glycerine should be 
concealed in another part of the building ? 

WHITEHEAD'S ARREST. 

Dawn at last, and his last picce of ice gone! But | 
now Price was able to get a fresh supply. He also 
secured the assistance of 2 colleague, and when j; 
Whitehead, all unsuspecting, returned to his 
“shop,” he was promptly arrested. 

He made a stout resistance, and especially 


THREE NARROW SQUEAKS. 


The Wonderful Escapes of Admiral Jellicoe, the 
New Commander of the Atlantic Fleet. 


Sarors and all others connected with the sca 
usually have their fair share of adventure. Admiral 
Sir John Jellicoe, who has just succeeded Admiral 
Prince Louis of Battenberg in the command of the 
Atlantic Fleet, has had a particularly exciting life, 
having been nearly killed no fewer than three times. 

He entered the Navy as a cadet in 1872, and he 
was gazctted ‘ lieutenant” in 1880. 

His first narrow escape occurred when he was 
sorving as a licutenant on H.M.S. Monarch, near 
Gibraltar. The weather was thick and stormy, and 
early one morning a Glasgow steamer, the Ettrich- 
dale, stranded off Europa Point, on the Spanish 
coast, about three miles from ‘* Gib.” 

All attempts by her crew to get her off failed. 
and the position seemed hopeless. 

Tho Monarch had gone out for target practice, 
and had left all her boats but ono small one behind. 
Seeing the almost hopeless position of the Ettrick- 
dale’s crew, the commander of the battleship called 
for volunteers, and Licutenant Jellicoe and seven 
seamen got into the small boat and pulled for all 
they were worth. 

The boat could not live in the heavy seas, however, 
and before they could reach the wreck it capsized. 

Fortunately, each man had donned a cork jacket 
before starting, and after a terrible struggle in the 
waves all of them were washed ashore more dead 
than alive. 

The Ettrickdale’s crew were finally rescued by 
a Spanish fishing-boat, after Lloyd's agent had 
offered a reward. The Board of Trado distributed 
rewards all round, Lieutenant Jellicoe receiving a 
medal. 

How he lost this medal brings us to his next 
narrow escape. 

By this time he was commander on board tho 
Victoria, under Admiral Sir George ‘Tryon, in the 
Mediterranean. Commander Jellicoo was down 
with a sharp attack of fever, and was confined to 
his bunk. Between three and four o'clock on the 
afternoon of June 22nd, 1893, he was startled by a 
| terrific crash. The invalid struggled from his bunk 
| and staggered up on deck, clad only in pyjamas. 

What had happened is now a matter of history. 
The Victoria had been rammed by the Camperdown, 
and was sinking fast. 

Commander Jellicoe stood on the bridge, the 
flags in his hands ready for signals, when suddenly, 
with a wild plunge, tho enormous vessel buried 
her bow beneath the surface of the sea. Most ot 
those on deck were thrown into the sea, and then 
followed a scene that those who saw it would 
willingly forget. 

The Victoria's keel was high in the air, her twin- 
screw propellers racing madly. Gradually, as the 
vessel sank, the screws came down lower and lower 
towards the mass of men struggling in the water. 
At last the great steel flanges, still whirling, sank 


struggled hard to reach a tiny cupboard in one 
corner which Price had overlooked. After he was 
handcuffed the officers searched this receptacle, and | 
found there two bottles filled with sulphuric and 
nitric acid, and some fulminate of mercury. This 
latter would have detonated the other store of 
explosives, and blown captors and captured to 
atoms, if only Whitehead had succeeded in laying 
his hands on it. 

The telegraph wires between Birmingham and 

London were at once set working, and very soon 
there arrived on the scene Colonel Majendic, Chief 
Government Inspector of Explosives. Even he ) 
turned pale when he saw the copper full of the 
crude nitro-glycerine, and he sent hurriedly for yet 
more ice. ‘ You are a brave man,” he said, address- 
ing Price; “but for your presence of mind an 
explosion would almost certainly have taken place. 
It was lucky, too, for Whitehead, in a sense, that 
you raided his den when you did,” he added grimly. 
“ Whitehead and his associates were a gang of 
desperadoes whose intention it was to blow up 
publio buildings in London and elsewhere, and they 
were all sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

As for Whitechead’s deadly brew, it was kept in 
ice for two more days and nights, carefully guarded 
all the while by Sergeant Price, after which it was 
conveyed to a lonely moor some distance from 
Birmingham, and there made into dynamite at 
considerable risk and destroyed. 


(Another story next week.) 
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into the waves, and several hundred men were 
literally torn to pieces in the maelstrom. 
Commander Jellicoe was too weak with fever to 
do much to save himself, and had it not been for 
a young midshipman, who helped him to struggle 


| away from the sinking ship, it is unlikely that ho 


would have been amongst the survivors. 

His Board of Trade medal went down with the 
rest of his property. and when he applicd tor a 
duplicate the Board informed him that he would 
have to pay for it! 

Admiral Jellicoe’s next narrow escape took place 
on land after he had been promoted to be captain. 
He was one of the famous little band that accom- 
panied Admiral Seymour on his unsuccessful 
attempt to relieve the Peking Legations during the 
Boxer Rebellion. 

Surrounded on all hands, they decided to retreat 
to Ticntsin. On the way they sighted a large body 
of cavalry, and, mistaking them for a relieving 
force of Cossacks, they stood out in the open and 
signalled. They found out their mistake when tho 
cavalry opened fire. In the mélée that followed 
Captain Jellicoe, charging at the head of his men, 
was shot through the lung. His wound was dan- 
gerous enough, but it was made much worse by 
the next five days’ retreat to Tientsin, harassed 
by the enemy most of the time. 

But even from this, perhaps the narrowest of 
his escapes, the new Admiral of the Atlantic Fleet 
managed to pull through, 
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A Most Pathetic ‘Little Story. 
By RUBY M. AYRES. 


Ir had seemed the best and only thing to be 
done, and yet, as she came sirinklngly down the 
wide, velvety-carpeted stairs, preceded by a dis- 
dainful, wdered footman, the boy’s mother 
felt that only now did she realise to the full all the 
meaning that lay in the word “ misery.” 

She had been poor, sometimes cold, often hungry, 
but there had always been the little warm armful 
to cuddle and love, always the little downy head 
to nestle against her breast to still the ache there, 
but now—she had lost that too, or had she de- 
liberately given it away ? 

She stopped on the stairs with a sort of gasp. 
She knew it was too late to go back to that 
scented, beautiful room upstairs and take back 
the word she had given. 

She hadn't the courage to face again the cold, 
unsympathetic eyes of the woman who had bar- 
gained with her for her child with no more emotion 
than if he had been some costly lace or fur to 
procure which she had only to write a cheque. 

And yet they were sisters ! 

In another moment the heavy door of the great 
house had shut between mother and child with 
a dull thud of finality. 

It was a chill afternoon, but the woman did not 
seem to feel the keen wind, in spite of her thin 
clothing, as she walked mechanically along, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. 

“Tn imagination she was still living through that 
scene from which she had just come—seeing 
again the beautiful room, the richly dressed woman 
with her cold, worldly face, heari ain the 
delighted cry of the child as he toddled earlessly 
from her to the side of the “pretty lady,” and 
tu; at the jewelled chain she was wearing. 

“Mother's going, Dennie! Don’t you want to 
come with mother ?”” she had sobbed to him, but 
he had struggled away. 

“Dennie stay with pee lady!" he declared 
stoutly, and so she had let him go. 

At the door she had turned for a last look at the 
sturdy figure, the little head running over with 
curls, but he was not looking at her, his little 
fat fingers were busy amongst the jewelled chain 


3? 


round the “ pretty lady’s”” neck. 
* s s 


s * 


“ Violets—violets—sweet violets ! ”” 

A girl with hunted, anxious eyes thrust a bunch 
of the Mohair ait oe before her. 

“ Penny a bunch—only a penny!” 

The on: it shook hee hoes, : 

“No—no!” Then her eyes fell on a little 
bundle wrapped in a shabby shawl which the girl 
was holding. 

“ Have you—have you a child ?” she asked. 

The girl nodded. With one hand she turned 
back the edge of the torn shawl and showed the 
small, pinched face beneath. 

“He's bin ill,” she said, an odd tenderness in 
her sharp voice. ‘‘ But he’s a lot better now.” 

She touched the child’s cheek with her work- 
roughened fingers. ‘I thought I should ha’ lost 
him,” she said. 

“T’ye lost mine,” said the other woman, and 
there was something like wonder in her voice, as 
if she were not quite sure herself of the truth of 
what she said. 

Had sho lost him, or had she deliberately cut 
herself from him ? ; 

“He would have died if I had kept him!” she 
told herself fiercely. ‘“ And could not let him die.”’ 

“Dead?” asked the flower girl, with rough 
sympathy. 

The elder woman shook her head. 

“No—I had to send him away. I could not 
afford to keep him.” 

The flower girl looked at her with curiosity. 

“You don’t look so poor as me,” she said 
bluntly. ‘‘ And I’d like t'sec anyono try an’ take 
*‘Chummy’ from me.” 

The elder woman turned avay. There was a 
terrible pang of jealousy in her heart, and every- 
thing seemed black before her eyes as ate 
walked on. 

They were penniless, and in desperation she 
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had gone to the sister, whose wealthy marriage 
had set them leagues asunder, for help, and the 
answer had been, “I will take the boy. I have 
no children of my own, and I will bring him up 
as my son, but you must never seo him again.” 

She walked about the streets till at last, driven by 
weariness, she climbed the dark stairs to the room 
where, in spite of hardships, she had sometimes 
been happy. _ 

She Ele like a woman who has committed 
murder as she stealthily pushed open the door, 
and stood for a second trembling on the threshold. 

The room was in twilight, but a red glow from 
the dying sunset still lingered and shone through the 
window, making a halo about Dennie’s empty bed. 

* s * * 


® 

She had so dreaded the cold contemptuous eyes 
of the disdainful footnian that when, in answer to 
her timid knock, a stout, kindly-faced woman 
opened the heavy door, tears of relief rushed to 
her aching eyes. 

She eI not slept all night, but towards early 
morning she had fallen into a kind of stupor, and 
she had dreamed of Dennie. 

Dreamed that she met him face to face in a 
crowded street where everyone but herself was well- 

| dressed and happy ; that she walked—a miserable 
lonely woman, looking for the boy. 

And then he came ! 

Holding his little head proudly erect he came 
towards her, his curls just peeping from beneath his 
smart little cap, his blue eyes bright, happy, smiling. 

And in h€r dream she fell on her knees before 
him, and threw her arms about his little, gallant form. 

“’Dennie, Dennie—don’t you know me? I am 
your mother !”” 

Breathlessly she had waited for his answér, 
breathlessly she had waited while his blue eyes 
roamed over her face, over her shabby dress un- 
recognisingly / 

“Dennie, Dennie !”” she had pleaded. 

But he had pulled away from her, turning his 
face so she should not kiss him again. 

“T don’t know you!” he said. “I don’t know 
ou ! ” . 

‘And then she had awakened! . . . And now 
she stood again on the doorstep of her sister’s 
house, and asked tremblingly for her. 

She had come with all her courage to say that 
she had made a mistake, that she could not part 
with her boy. She had come to give back the 
money, and take him home with her. 

She smiled up into the kindly face of the woman 
who answered her summons. 

‘1 have come to see my sister,” she said. “It 
is very important, and I must see her at once ! _ 

Her heart beat with excitement as she spoke. 

In another moment she would sec Dennie, would 
hold him in her arms, but—— 

“They are all away, ma’am ; they left early this 
morning.” 

For one sickening second everything seemed to 
reel before her, then she asked faintly, with white 
lips : “ And—and the little boy ?” 

“ He has gone, too. . My lady told me 
to say if anyone inquired for him,-that he was well 
and happy, that he looked beautiful in his new 
clothes, and that he went away quite contentedly.”” 

There was a deathly silence. 

There was uneasy concern in the eyes of the 
kindly-faced woman. 

“Tf you could give me a message perhaps——” 
she suggested. 

But the other only shook her head and turned 
away down the steps, walking like a blind woman. 

So Dennie had gone ! 

With all her haste she had not been in time, her 
sister had guessed what would happen, that she 
would repent, and come back for the boy, and so— 
she had taken him away. 

At the bottom of the steps she paused and 
looked back, a ray of hope in her white face. 

“TE you could tell me where they have gone ? ” 
she pleaded. 

The kindly-faced woman shook. her head. 

“My nai said I was not to tell anyone,’’ she said, 
with sad reluctancy. ‘If I could send a message !”” 

But the other made no answer ; she felt as if she 
were walking with a yawning cavern at her feet. 

Dennie had gone—gone away quite contentedly ! 
She could never find him; they would keep him 
away from her until—if ever they should meet—he 
would not know her, would not want her, until 
such time as the dream would come true. 

* * * * * 


The doctor straightened himself from stooping 
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ee 
over the little bed, put his stethoscope away, and 
shook his head in perplexity. 


“T am afraid, unless we can quiet him, there 


is no hope,” he said shortly. “* The child is wearing 
himself out.” He put a kindly hand on the 
feverish head tossing from side to side amongst the 
lace-trimmed pillows. 


“Tf he were older,” he said doubtfully. “TI 


should say that he has something on his mind, that 
something is worrying him to death, but he is 
such a child!” , 


He looked at the woman beside him with puzzled 


eyes. 


y 
“You are his mother,” he said. ‘Can you not 


tell me if anything is wrong? Why does he keep 
calling to you when you are here ? ”” He broke off. 
“ Pardon me, but—are you his mother ?” he asked. 


There was a short silence. 
“He is my adopted son,” said the woman 


haughtily. 


““Muvver! Muvver!” moaned the child. 
The doctor looked sharply at the woman; her 


eyes met his with defiance. 


“If you wish the child to live,” he said curtly, 
“you must send for his mother-—she alone can 
save him !” 

He hesitated, as if he would have added some- 
thing more, but changed his mind, and went 
quietly from the room, closing the door after him. 

When his steps had died away the woman bent 
over the bed. She put her arms round the boy’s 
little body, and tried to gather him to her ; there 
was a wonderful, almost beautiful softening in her 
face. 

“Dennie, Dennie! Ob, darling, why won't you 
be happy with me?” 

The child struck at her with his feeble strength. 

“Go ’way, go way!” he cried angrily. “T 
want my muvver—my muvver! Go’way!” He 
beat at her with small, ionate fists. 

She let him fall back on the pillows, her face 
hardening. 

All the soft seductiveness had died from her 
voice when she next spoke. 

She looked at the nurse with cold eyes. 

“Send for his mother,” she said. ‘* I suppose it 
is always a mistake to try and adopt other people’s 
children.” 

* * * * 
_ The boy’s mother met her sister face to face on 
the stairs. ‘ 

“‘ Dennie ?” she , Shaking. 

The two women ik 0 at each other. 

“There is nothing the matter with Dennie tl:at 
you cannot cure,” said the elder. She spoke as if 
the words were wrung from her. ‘I have sent for 
you to take him away. After all, I su I am 
too old to begin looking after a child! He has done 
nothing but ery and fret ever since you lefthim.” 

“But—but "—the boy’s mother lifted eager 
eyes— they told me, when I called the day 
afterwards, that he was quite happy—that he went 
away with you contentedly, that——” 

““Ah, yes!” The other laughed ; but there was 
no sound of mirth in her laughter. ‘I believe I 
told them to tell you something of the sort, but, 
if you care to know the truth, he kicked and fought 
like a little wild cat, and I could only get him to 
go by saying that we were going to find you. Why 
do you look so pleased ?”” 

The boy’s mother had flushed, and her eyes 
sparkled. 

“Then he didn’t forget me? He did want me, 
after all? He did ask for me?” 

The two women eyed each other. 

“Oh, he didn’t forget you!” said the elder, a 
touch of irony in her voice. “In fact—well, I 
shall not be sorry to get rid of him! I do not 
really care for children. I——” 

She broke off. From the room above came a 
child’s voice. 

“ Muvver, muvver! I want my muvver!” 

The faces of both women changed. 

One—that of the woman standing hauglitily 
erect—grew pale, and the lips set themselves ina 
hard line; and the other—rcsy and beautiful it 
grew, with that greatest of all love—mother-love. 

“ T am coming, my darling, my darling, mother’s 
coming!” She fied up the few remaining stairs 
with light feet that hardly seemed to touch earth. 
There was a stifled cry in a child’s voice, the sound 
of many kisses, laughter,sobbing. “ Mother’s dar- 
ling, mother’s darling!” said the boy's mother, as 
she caught the little soft body in her arms. 

And on the stairs the woman who did nct care 
for children covered her face with her jewel'ed 
hands, and the tears fell fast from her eyes. 
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CONNIE ON THE KERB, 


Miss Constance Hyem, the Charming Actress, Tells 
of Her Experiences as a Street Hawker. 

In common with many others, I expect, I have 
often. wondered how those poor people who sell ; 
penny toys in the streets manage to mako a living. 
They appear to got so few customers, and the 
profit when they do make a sale must be so small | 
that it seems almost incredible that they manage to 
support life at all. 

My attention was specially called to their hard 
life shortly before Christmas by accidentally dis- 
covering one of my old theatre-dressers in the row 
of toy-hawkers on Ludgate Hill. Hor story of the | 
struggle to make ends meet was so pitiful that I | 
made up my mind to see if I could not do something 
for the hawkers ; but, first, I decided to try hawking 
for an hour or two myself. 

To begin with, I had to get a hawker’s licence. | 

I suppose it és rather unusual for an applicant | 
for a licence ‘‘ to sell in the streets” to arrive in a 
motor-car, and the constable on duty at the police- 
station had good reason for his surprise. I believe 
he thought I was playing some sort of joke on him, 
so he handed me over to the inspector. 

This official gravely asked me questions as to 
my name, age, and address. ‘Is there anything 
against you ?”” he also wanted to know. ‘‘ Have 
you ever been locked up ?” 

I was able to assure him that I had been most 
exemplary so far, and I also produced references 
that 1 would be of good behaviour. He seemed 
quite satisfied ; and, after I had paid the fee of five 
shillings, he said I would be notified when my | 
liconce was ready. 

In duc course I got the licence. I then bought | 
some shabby clothes and a dilapidated hat and | 
shawl. My old dresser got a basket for me, but I , 
bought my stock of toys myself. Then, having 
‘*made-up” my face, tied my hair tightly back, 
and ctherwise disguised myself, I stood on the 
kerb near my own house to sce if any of my friends 
would recognise me. They never even gave me a 
second glance ! 

I made my way to Ludgate Hill, and here my 
troubles began. Being a newcomer, I had ex- 
pected some opposition, but there was really none. 
The long row of hawkers were packed so closely 
shoulder to shoulder, however, that there scemed 
little chance for me to get a place. At last, after ; 
I had tried in vain for some time to find an opening, 
an old Irishwoman pushed some of the others along 
and called to me. 

“Ere y are, old gal,” she said. 
live and let live’s my motter.”’ 

I scarcely dared to thank her, for I was afraid | 
that if I spoke she would guess by my voice that 
I was an ematcur. So I got my place and started 
business, standing patiently in that pathetic line 
waiting for a chance customer. 

I know now something of the troubles of the 
street hawker—troubles I never guessed before. 
First of all, a woman with a spoilt child came up. 
After tie child had handled all my toys the woman 
remarked somewhat sharply that my toys were all 
rubbish, and she and the child drifted away, 
probably to repeat their performance farther 


up the line and bring a pany to some = 
heart. 
| 


ee 


* Come in ‘ere ; 


Next. a man picked up from my basket a monkey 
on a stick. He jumped it up and down several 
times rather roughly, and finally broke it. He 
seemed to think the incident amusing. It was only 
a penny toy, and I rather timidly suggested that he 
should pay for it. He very promptly refused to do 
anything ef the kind, and disappeared in the 
crowd. 

Then we had always to be on the look-out for 
trouble irom the traffic behind; once a restless 
horse began to prance about dangerously near us, 
and we all scattered for our lives. 

At the end of an hour and a half, having sold only 
five penry toys, I distributed the remainder ef my 
toys to the hawkers near me. On reckoning things 
up, I found that I had made a profit of three- 
ha'pence ! 

In spite cf the awful competition for this meagre 
living. I neither heard nor saw an unkind word or 
action amungst the hawkers themselves. I nearly 
broke down and cried when one of the women 
offered to share a saveloy and a piece of bread with 
me, and I was profoundly thankful to be able to 
take her and somo others home and give them a 
good mezl. 


I will give five safety-razors for the best sugsestions for competitions. 


OUR “KNOWLEDGE TESTS.” 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 7. 


(1) BACK-STAIRS INFLUENCE. 

The explanation selected az the best was submitled 
by R. K. Masterton, 74 Allingham Road, South Park, 
Reigate, who wrote a3 follows : 


Particular parasites of the great were formerly 
admitted to their patron's closct by a private way. thus 
avoiding the publicity of the reception-room. Back- 
stairs influence thus became synonymous for secret 
influence exercised over public men by obscure wire- 
pullers for their own private ends. 


(2) HOBSON'S CHOFCDF., 

This phrase was best described in the winning attempt 
supplied by Miss L. Terrett, Harrow Hill, near Mitchel- 
dean, Gloucester, tn these words : 


Hobson was a noted carricr in Cambridge. He 
would only let out his horses for hire in rotation, 
refusing to allow his customers to choose. Thus it 
became a proverb, when anything was forced upon 
one, to say, ‘* Hobson's choice.” 


(3) LIBERAL-UNIONIST. 

The definition which has gained the award of 10s. 6d. 
was as follows, sent by John Montgomery, 22 Roland 
Road, Walthamstow : 

“ Liberal-Unionist " is the description originally 
claimed by those Liberals who followed Lord Harting- 
ton in opposing Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule Bill in 
1886. They claimed to be Liberal in politics, but 
opposed to the abolition of the Act of Union. 

(4) THE STEWARD OF THE CHILTERN 
HUNDREDS. 

Mrs. Ada Weaver, Pantypwdyn Road, Abertillery, 
Monmouthshire, has gained the half-guinca prize for 
the following explanation of the above: 


The Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds is a Crown 
officer originally appointed to protect the péople of 
Bucks. against the Chiltern robbers. A member of 
Parliament Applies for the stewardship, now a sinccure, 
when he wishes to vacate his seat, for he can resign 
only by accepting a Crown office. 

(5) MANHOOD SUFFRAGE. 

The winning attempt in this test was contributed by 
A. G. Cooke, 4 Dugdale Street, Camberwell, in the 
following terms : 


Mauhood Suffrage is the principle that every man 
in the cyes of the law, that is a male of twenty-one 
years or over, excluding criminals and lunatics, is 
entitled to a vote, by reason of his manhood. 


(6) LAISSEZ FAIRE. 

The prize of 103. 64. has been awarded ta E. J. Davies, 
17 Fairleigh Terrace, Downs Road, Enficld, for the 
subjsined definition : 

Luissez Faire is a French term adopted by us to 
mean a mental attitude entirely devoid of disturbing 
worry. exhibiting itself physically in a deportment 
of exceedingly easy complacency. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


You will often see, when reading a speech or an 
article, that some word or phrase is used which. though 
easily understood by most, is not to be found in the 
dictionary. 

Tn our everyday conversation, too, we are in the 
hakit of employing phrases which would cause u3 sore 
litt!c trouble to define properly. 

You are probably familiar with every word in the 
following list. 

Nevertheless, we will give half-a-guinea to readers 
who send in the best definition in ordinary, common- 
sense language of any one of the words or phrases : 


(1) Tontine Bonus. 

(2) Sinking Fund. 
(3) Freedom of the C.ly. 
(4) Privy Counciller, 

(5) Parthian Shet. 

(6) Marriage Scttlement. 


First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and preciso @ Way as you can—in any 
case, you must not excced fifty words—and attach 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but cach must be written on a separate 
postcard. . 

Address your postcard to tho “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., to arzive not later than Thursday, January 
19th. 


Mark postvards “ Footline.’ 


GRIM FIGHTS WITH MURDERERS. 


One Man Held Out for Over Four Days Against 
Hundreds of Cornish Policemen. 


ARMED and desperate criminals not infrequently 
show fight when driven into a corner, but happily 
such pitched battles between the forces of order 
and anarchy as that which raged in the East End 
of London the other day are exceedingly rare. 

About twenty-six years ago, however, there did 
occur a somewhat similar case. 

A gang of armed burglars had been surprised 
by police officers in a turning off the City Road, 
London, and took refuge in a disused burial- 
ground, whence they opened a heavy fire with large 
calibre revolvers on their would-be captors, using 
the tombstones as cover. 

One constable was shot clean through the chest, 
another had his thigh smashed. But by this time 
police whistles were sounding on all sides, and soon 
reinforcements arrived. 

The cemetery was rushed, but most of the 
burglars escaped in the darkness and confusion, 
only one being captured. 

Directly afterwards the leader of the gang was 
seen to run into a narrow cul-de-sac called Tomtit 
Court, and a dozen policemen dashed hot-foot after 
him, certain that they had him. 

But no. The man, with almost incredible agility, 
swarmed up a watcer-pipe, and on to the roofs of 
a block of seventy or eighty houses lying between 
Fast Road and City Road. 

From this new vantage ground he recom- 
menced firing at the police, of whom there were now 
some three hundred assembled. Ladders were 
procured, and about fifty constables climbed on to 
the roofs from different sides of the block. Then, at 
a signal from below they converged on the 
desperado, who, from behind a sheltering chimney- 
stack, continued shooting rapidly. 

In the end he was seized from behind while 
presenting his revolver at two constables in front. 

What even a single armed and desperate 
criminal can do against a large force of police, 
when he is inside a building and his assailiants aro 
outside, was shown at St. Blazey, Cornwall, early 
in 1909, when a man named Cecil Dench held at 
bay half the constabulary of the county for nearly 
four days and nights. 

He had lots of ammunition, and he fired repeatedly 
from the windows of his cottage at those who 
strove to approach him. He succumbed in the end 
to exhaustion, due to lack of sleep and food. 

In April, 1904, again, an Italian carabineer 
named Maida, stationed at Bordighera, after 
quarrelling with and killing a comrade, barricaded 
himself in the armoury of the barracks, where he 
was besieged by tie troops. He kept up a con- 
tinuous fusilade, killing three more people, while 
the soldiers, on their part, fired over 2,000 bullets 
into the desperado’s stronghold. 

Finally one of the besiegers climbed on the roof, 
and shot Maida dead, but not before he had himself 
heen seriously, though not fatally, wounded. 
Practically the entire population of Bordighera, 
including hundreds of English and American 
visitors, were out all night in the streets watching 
the progress of this extraordinary affray. 

Another sensational case of the kind occurred 
in California. Two robbers named Sontag and 
fleming, after shooting and killing a bank manager 
and stealing his gold, were brought to bay in a loop- 
holed log cabin they had built for themselves in the 
mountains. 

Four hundred armed police surrounded their 
stronghold, but the outlaws had no thought of 
surrender. With their repeating rifles they killed 
seven of their besiegers, and wounded above a 
score. In the end a powerful dynamite bomb was 
hurled from a cliff above down upon the roof of their 
wooden fort, and it and its garrison of two wera 
blown to pieces. 

More recent was the case of the notorious 
dynamitard, Isaac Gravelle, who tried to blackmail 
the Northern Pacific Railroad out of £10,000 
by blowing up its bridges. He was captured and 
given a life sentence, but somehow secured a 
revolver and broke gaol, after shooting dead ono 
of his guards and wounding others. 

He, too, took refuge in a house, a disused building, 
but in good repair, and bullet-proof. A small army 
of police and deputy-sheriffs surrounded him, bus 
he kept them all at bay, returning shot for shot, 
until his ammunition was exhausted. Then, with 
his last cartridge, he took his own lite. 


*’ (Seep, 408.) 
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DON'T BUY A HOUSE. 


Some Really Sound Advice For Young 
Married Couples. 

“Wr mest have a house of our own,” says the 
young wife, and hubby, to whom her will is law, 
spends his. spare time for weeks or months in 
searching for some nice little house that seems 
suitable. 

He finds it. It is charmingly pretty and pic- 
turesque, and so complete, you know. He takes 
Angelina to look at it; she falls in love with it. 
Off they go to the agent, and a large slice of their 
capital is expended in the purchase. 

Edwin looks a little rueful when he finds how 
his mcome has been cut down, but Angelina comforts 
him. 

“ Rememher, dear, we've got no rent to pay, 80 
we are really much better off than we were before.” 

So, indeed, it seems, and for a time all goes 
merry as a marriage bell. Then winter comes, and 
with the first snow the alarming discovery is made 
that the roof lcaks badly. A sum equivalent to 
quarter's rent is paid out to the builder for 
repairs. - 

Then damp shows on the walls, and it is dis- 
covered that there is no proper damp-course. That 
is an omission which cannot be repaired, so the 
only thing is to spend more money on coal, and 
keep up big fires. All the same, it is not pretty. to 
watch the paper gradually peeling from the walls. 

Next, the kitchen-range goes wrong, and there 
is no hot water upstairs. There is no landlord to 

ut in a new one. Poor Edwin has to foot the 
eavy bill. 

One day an unpleasant odour makes itself un- 
pleasantly perceptible. ‘I know what it is, a rat 
must have died under the floor,” suggests Angelina. 

Alas, no! It is a drain out of order, and the whole 
family have to clear out for sometime while—again 
at considerable cost—the damage is put to rights. 

“T wish wo hadn’t bought the beastly place!” 
says Edwin, but he says it to himself. 

But worse is to come. He himself has not been 
feeling well for some time, and now Angelina goes 
down with bronchitis followed by violent attac’ 
of neuralgia. : 

* The doctor calls Edwin aside. 

‘This place is too damp for your wife, Mr. Smith. 
You must live on higher ground ;” otherwise, your 
wife will be dangerously ill. 

So Edwin puts up the place for sale, and is lucky 
if he yets two-thirds of the sum he spent upon it 
originally. 

Edwin’s case is typical of many. The advantages 
of a house are obvious on the face of it; the dis- 
advantages take months and sometimes years to 
realise. 

Here is an actual instance. A man bought a 
house in Bournemouth with a beautiful view of the 
sea and charming pine-woods behind it. The sur- 
rounding land fell into the hands of a speculative 
builder. To-day the only prospect is bricks and 
mortar in the shape of jerry-built villas. The house 
would not sell for half its prime cost. 

The advent of the motor-’bus with its earth- 
shaking rattle, has brought down the value of many 
London houses by as much as fift r cent. 
Houses on a motor-’bus route can hardly be let at 
any price. Yet the unfortunate owner has no re- 
dress. Complain as much as he pleases, he has to 
bear thy heavy loss. 

Own a house, and you must do everything 
yousself. Roof, drains, gates, fences, garden paths— 
and, worse than all, the outside painting—which 
means a sum of twenty to thirty pounds every 
three or four years. 

You may get tired of the place, you may get 
undesirable neighbours, your rates may rise unduly, 
or you find the climate impossible. But you cannot 
clear out except at a very heavy sacrifice. Anyone 
can buy a house ; it may take years to sell it. 

On the other hand, if you have a house on ao 
yearly agreement, you can shift at any time. 
Besides, the landlord puts the place in perfect order 
for you to move in—roofs, ceilings, doors, bells ; 
and has to do all outside repairs, also pay the 
insurance and part of the taxes. 

In old days two moves may have been as bad 
os o — ‘o-day a move is the simplest matter 

ible. 

If you are not a rich man, never buy and never 
build. 


We pay 2s. 6d. for every 


We pay 2s. Gd. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


F.[ure Fars 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope ts inclosed, 


CANNOT MAKE WAY. : 
Tue curious signal 


captains of passin 
ships that the vesse! 
over whose bows it is 
suspended is anchored, 
and therefore out of 
control and unable 
to make way for 
other vessels." The 
signal is made to 
fold up when not in 
use. 


A PICTURE FRAME MAKER'S 
HAMMER. 


An ordinary hammer is useless for driving “ brads” 


into the back of a picture frame to keep the glass in 


place, as the amateur picture framer knows s only too 


well. A professional werker uses the hammer shown 
in the illustration. Tie flat surface rests upon the 
wooden back, and the nail can be driven firmly home 
without any danger of the glass cracking. 


LETTERS BY LINE, 

In rural districts many novel devices are used to 
deliver letters. The method shown in the illustration 
is quite common in parts of Scotland, where a farm- 
house near the main road may be cut off by a broad 
river with no bridge in the near vicinity. To save 
the postman a long walk round, a small aerial railway 


is fitted up, and when the well-known postman’s 
whistle is heard the farmer appears and by means 
of a wire attached to pulleys, hauls over the railway a 
small box which contains his correspondence. When 
posting letters the farmer sends the box back for the 
postman to collect out-going Ictters. 


PREVENTS FIRE. 


In winter time most factorics and workshops 
require to be lit up for a few hours every day, but 
in a factory where inflammable material is lying about, 
carrying a 
naked light for 
the purpose 
of lighting the 
gas jets would 
be extremely 
dangerous, 80 


this useful little lamp. 


accepted Picture Par. 


the safety lamp 
shown in’ the 
piri The | Association met and decided that, as my proposals 
ee oo ae useless to discuss them. 
lamp is held with the hood, A, dircetly over the 
burner, when the gas fills the hood, rushes up the 
tube, B, and catches the flame, C. A large workshop not yet ripe. The feeling of antagonism between 
can be lit in a few minutes without danger by the aid of | the Associations is still so acute that i affccts their 
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THAT FOOTBALL ROW ! 


Mr. NORMAN CRAIG, K.C., M.P., 
Whose Recent Attempt to Patch up the Long 
Dispute Failed, Tells why Peace is Really Necessary. 

In 1907 a section of amateur footballers,°consist- 
ing chiefly of university and ex- ublic-school 
playera, broke away from the Football Association 
a formed the Amateur Football Association. 

The immediate cause of the “ split” was an order 
of the F.A. calling upon all affili associations 
to admit to membership all clubs, whether amateur 
or professional, within their area. 

e amateurs who withdrew, while not objecting 
in any way to playing against professionals, did 
strenuously object to having associated with them 
in the government of the amateur game gentlemen 
connected with professional clubs, and on this 
point the two bodies ‘‘ parted brass rags,” as they 
say in the Navy. 

Since then various attempts have been madc to 
reconcile the antagonists, the latest and most 
notable coming from Mr. Norman Craig, K.C., 
Member of Parliament for the Isle of Thanet, and 
himself a keen follower of football under both codes. 

Like others before him Mr. Craig has failed in his 
peace-making mission, and to Mr. P. Doubleyou he 
courteously explained the reasons for his interven- 
tion and the causes of his defeat: 

I was mainly prompted to intervene between 
Football Association and Amateur Football Asso- 
ciation by the condition of amateur football in my 
own constituency of Thanet. 

I do not wish to argue the rights or wrongs of the 
original dispute ; I am merely concerned with its 
effects, and unquestionably the division between 
the two bodies has wrought great harm to junior 
amateur football. 

In Thanet, and all over the country, F.A. and 
A.F.A. amateurs are not sufficiently strong in 
numbers to stand by themselves. The mutual boy- 
cott of the rival Associations, which forbids their 
players to meet, means that the average amateur 
either has to defy the authorities and play for 
clubs of both Associations, or go short of football. 

Without taking sides, let me point out that the 
seceding amateurs made great sacrifices when they 
broke away from the Football Association. They 
abandoned all hope of those international honours 
which it is every footballer’s ambition to win. 

Their action meant shortened fixture-cards,. and 
the logs of those encounters between the best 
amateur and best professional teams which used 
to be so keenly enjoyed by players and public alike, 
and which did so much towards promoting the best 
interests of football. 

The public have suffered through the abandon- 
ment of these bright and attractive fixtures, and 
indirectly we have suffered as sporting nation. 

As things are at present, noither F.A. nor A.F.A. 
can put a really representative team in the field to 
meet foreign countries. 

The F.A. excludes the cream of university and 
aa players ; the A.F.A., on the other hand, 

ars such famous F.A. amateurs as Mr. Woodward, 
Dr. Roose, the Rev. K. R. G. Hunt. 

Our Continental neighbours are daily becoming 
more skilled exponents of the game, and the time 
is coming, if, indeed, it has not already come, when 
division at home may mean defeat abroad. How- 
ever, in seeking to play the peacemaker, I was 
actuated mainly by the hard lot of the average 
amateur of both Associations. 

My proposals, put in popular language, were that 
the A.F.A. should have “Home Rule,” whilst 
affiliating to and recognising the over-lordship of 
the Football Association. 

The A.F.A. replied that they were ‘‘ prepared to 
come to an agreement for mutual recognition only 
on the terms that (1) This Association must retain, 
as hitherto, the exclusive control of its members, 
all clubs and combinations of clubs being cligible 
for membership ; and (2) this Association is never 
to Le required to — its present definitions of 
(a) an amateur player, (b) an amateur club, and (c) 
an amateur legislator.” 

This decision having been published, the Football 


were unacceptable to the other body, it would be 


And so I have failed. Why? I am forced to 
the conclusion that the time for reconciliation is 


coming to an agreement, 


Address envelopes to the Page Six Editor. 
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OUR FIRST .GUESTS 
FOR THE CUP FINAL. 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL HEADERS No.1. 
88 INVITATIONS STILL TO AWARD. 


This week we have pleasure in announcing the result of 
Foottall Headers No. 1. 

The attempts selected as tho best, together with the 
nanws of the senders, were as follows : 

CHEtsea: ‘‘ Hooters’? Eventually Cheer, sent by A. 
Brownina, 52 Albert Street, Whitstable; who nomi- 
nated F. G. Brown1nG, 2 Wesley Villas, Whitstable. 

CHEtsra: ‘Heads’? Control Evtremities, sent by 
A. G. Srapies, Myrtle Cottage, Upper Weedon, 
Northants; who nominated Mrs. Stapres. 

The successful competitors and their friends will receive 
their vouchers when once our list of guests to view the 
Cup Final-has been completed. 

As you are no doubt aware, the object of our Football 
Headers Competition is to enable us to select 100 readers 
to view th» English Cup-tie Final, which is to bo ‘played 
at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, April 22nd. 

We have still 88 invitations to offer, and to show that 
these invitations are worth trying for we may state that 
we are not only arranging for the admission of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY readers to view the match, but are also bearing 
the full expense of the successful competitors’ visit to 
London. 

Our offer includes : 

Free return railway ticket from any 
Part of the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot breakfast. 

A drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five-shilling seat in the Grand Stand 
to witness the match. 

rive back from the Crystal Palace 

to London. 

Substantial tea. 

To make the trip as jolly as possible and to insure that 
you have company which you will enjoy, we have divided 
the tickets into pairs and aro 

AWARDING THEM IN COUPLES. 

This means that if you want to go and see the Cup 
Final free of charge, you have only to fin] a friend who 
would like to go with you, and if you win, the expenses of 
both will be paid, and you can travel down together, spend 
the day in London together, and go back together. 

Even if you do not want to see the match yourself, you 
cau come to London and do what you like until the time 
to return. 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

In this weck’s contest we give you the namo of the 
popular football club, BLACKBURN Rovers, and we wish 

‘ou to make a phrase or sentence of three words, the 
initials of which must be B L A, the first three letters of 
the name Blackburn Rovers. You may use these thr3e 
letters in any order you like if it will help you to make a 
better sentence or phrase. 

It is this sentence or phrase that is called a ‘‘ Football 
Header.”’ 

Here is an example, which must not be used, which 
shows at a glance how to make ‘‘ Football Headers’’: 
BLAckburn Rovers—Always Look Brisk. 

When you have made your ‘ Footkall Header,’’ which 
can be either serious or humorous, write it down in the 
space provided on the entry-form, and sign your name 
underneath. Then ask the person whom you wish t> go 
with you to the Cup Final to put his or her name and 
address beneath yours. 

Six free tickets—three pairs—are offered this weck for 
the best Football Headers, and the number will be increased 
from time to time until the hundred have been allotted. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. When you have filled up the en‘ry form, cut it out, 
and place it in an envelop? addressed to the Editor of 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No 
other communication to be inclosed. 

2. Mark your enveloze ‘‘ Football Headers No. 4’’ in 
the top left-hand corner, and post yourattempt to arrive 
not later than first post ‘Thurstay, j anuary 19th. 

_ 3. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts con- 
sidered the best. After these have been selected a 
free invitation to view tho English Cup Final will be sent 
tothe six readers whose names appear on the three winning 
entry forms. 

4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

5. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


ENTRY FORM. ‘“ FOOTBALL HEADERS " No. 4. 
(Write your three words clearly in ink.) 


= 
Q 
a 
B 


Signed 
Address 


Take the first 30 words of the story on p, 388. 
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Football Prize Won Three Times. 
ANOTHER £250 OFFERED THIS WEEK, 


, Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen 
intcrest in Association Football, and we have therefore 
devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling 
them to put their knowledge to good azcount. The prize 
offered is £250, and the task sect enables competitors to 
display their skill in following up football, and also fosters 
their interest in the game, 

You may submit one coupon only, but different members 
of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same 
competition in the same envelope. No other communi- 
cation must be inclosed. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
we recommend Turf Lonpon Morninc Leaper Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season’s matches. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with bis own name and 
address in ink, Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelopo ‘‘ FootBatt No. 16,” in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 
attempts must arrive not later than first post Friday, 
January 20th. 

3. Only one coupon can be accepted from each reader. 

4. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 

. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results. In tho event of a 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or 
more matches not being played the £250 will not be 
awarded. 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or ponitelivery of any attempt submitted, and 
proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

The Editor does not assumo any responsibility for any 
alterations that may ba made in the fixtures given. 

8. No correspondence will be entered into in connection 

with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. 


Pearson's Football Contest 
No. 16. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Jan. 21st. 
Cross out which you consider will Bethe losing club, For 
a draw dou't crvss out dither. 


Bristol City (4) v Middlesbrough (1) 
Oldham Athletic v Sunderland * 
Sheffield Wed. (4) v Preston North End (1) 
Woolwich Arsenal (1) v Aston Villa (0) 
Birmingham (2) v Burnley (1) 
Blackpool (1) v Derby County (1) 
Lincoln City (0) v Leeds City (0) 
Hull City (3) v Fulham (2) 
Leyton (3) v Swindon (2) 
Plymouth Argyle (2) v Brighton & Hove (2) 
v Northampton (3) 
v Queen’s Park R. (0) 
v Crystal Palace (0) 
v Clyde (1) 
v Glasgow Rangers (2) 
v Partick Thistle (1) 

St. Mirren (2) v Hamilton Aca’s (0) 
The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 

The figures denote the results of the corresponiin) 
matches of last season, The stur (*) indicates that 
no match took place last scason. 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
“* Pearson’s Weekly °’ and to accept it as final, and 
Ienter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


Signature sos secvscsomscssescpasesrssorsevavecenenssacnaees 
Address. 


Southampton (2) 
Millwall (1) 
Norwich City (1) 
Hibernians (0) 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Results of Contests Nos, 12 and 13 will be found on 
Page Wh. 


TRIPLETS. *.22:2°2..™ 


TRIPLETS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

To make a ‘‘ Triplet’’ you take any cne of the three 
phrases of three words given below and add to it three 
additional words which begin with the same letters as the 
words of the phrase you have chosen. These initial 
letters may be used in any order you like, and the words 
you think out should have some bearing on the phrase 
selected. It is the three words you add that are called a 
ity Tri t.’”? 

oes phrases from which you are invited to make 
Triplets are as follows: 

Millie's New Handbag: Preparing For 
Coronation: Auntie Hails Bus. 
Example, not to be used, showing how to make Triplets : 
Phrase: Millie's New Handbag. 
Example: Holds No Music. 


Result of Triplets No. 28 appears on Page 3 of Red 


Cover. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. Two Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for 6d. ; 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a pos/al order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed t» the Epitur, /’earsun's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communica- 
tions must be inclosed. . : . 

$. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Triplets No. 31”’ in the top 

oft-hand corner. 
‘ 4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
ry 19th. 
ss Brena who enters ang send ; stal glee ie 6d. 

i ntry form. ne P.O, mus made payable to 

“_ = 7 %o. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must Ve crossed 


“& Co.” in the manner shown in this 
csample. The number must be written in the 
spice provided on the entry form. Where 
one P.O. of higher value is sent to cover 


more than one entry form, the number of this 
P.O. must be written on each entry form. 
6. Cé the amount received (after deducting ten per 


cent.), three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders 
of the ten Triplets which are considered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be 
taken into consideration. If there are more senders than 
one of a Triplet thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth 
part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 
such senders. 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. 

8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of uny attempt submitted. 

9. No correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ign red. 

10. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may only enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. TRIPLETS No. 31. 
reer 


SEERA 5) 


No. of Postal Order .......c0ccccceececceccnee scat 5 

) 
Phrase Selected .cccccceccccccccccesessseenccnseesseneenns 
Tplpled nos ssisisensiskonsacitnsnmsnctionnenennnssbaa aia nel ti 5 


Phrase Selected ........c.cececcsseee Jan aSeU SNS anata 


\ 
I agree to abide by the decision published in 
“ Pearson’s Weekly,” and to accept it as final, 
and I enter only on this understanding, and I 
agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


Signed saceovessceonaocseamsomnnsoisiaveeses rrr 
Address 
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ees 


Sterlke out every seconi word, bezinnin: with either ‘It or Had.” 


— 


_ —-this gets in touch with a good many kinds of human 


so CPEARSON’S WEEKLY. do TH 
My Nofebook SPORTING. SHIPPETS 
siinuaig aateaeemamiainainiinil | wltee ae "els Some Special Pars About All Sorts of Sports 


lows about her and Pastimes. 


husband’s unwillingness to insure his life, so as to A Japanese boxer appeared in an American ring 
rovide for herself and children : recently, and suffered terrific punishment. He didn't 


“My husband’s business brings us in contact know how to box, but he showed amazing pluck. 


with doctors very much, and they seem more or 
less anxious. He has often told me he has heart 
trouble, and yet is superstitious about insuring his 
life. Should misfortune come to me and take him 
from me and my little ones, our whole source of 
income would stop. I hate to nag him on this 
matter because I find it distresses him, but I can 
see my own possible future misery which he does 
not seem to appreciate.” 

This is not so much a case of a man being stupid, 
as it is of his being criminal. No man hasa right 
to allow selfish sentiment to enter here. 

Few men—not even the richest—die without 
leaving behind debts that havo to be immediately 
settled. Often and often a wife's greatest distrac- 
tion under such circumstances is to find a few 
pounds.of ready money. But any good insurance 
company will pay its dues without delay and 
without protest. 

No man ever died the sooner because he made 
rovision for his wife and children. Many a family 
as suffered, and I have seen at least one pitiful 

case of it, many a woman has been unnecessarily 
burdened and troubled because of the foolish, 
stubborn, or careless man, who allowed sentiment 
to interfere with sense. 

This wife is perfectly justified in her anxiety for 
herself and her children, and at the same time she 
is placed in a most delicate position. A woman 
who loves her husband, and who has saga ee | 
of the things that worry him, cannot very well talk 
to him about his death. 

Yet if she has children it is natural she should 
feel solicitous regarding their future, and if her 
husband has neglected fo think ahead she cannot 
avoid some concern of mind. ‘ 

I think her best plan would be to take one of 
her doctor friends fully into her confidence. Let 
her tell him simply and plainly the full sense of 
her anxiety, throw herself on his chivalry, and ask 
him to worry this stupid husband into some sort 
of sense. 

And get the doctor friend to tell her husband 
this : That sometimes dead men make more trouble 
for those who loved them than live ones. 


discussion on a subject about which ho, has 
already made up his mind. 

In the course of a long, unpleasant letter he asks : 
“If tho world’s Ruler looks after His own, why does 
He occasionally strike a church with lightning 
instead of the criminal who is breaking the Com- 
mandments ?” 

This paper never enters into religious or political 
discussions, and it does not propose to do s0 now, 
except that this question is one that has often been 
in the minds of people. 

The answer is quite simple and can easily be 
settled: The world is ruled ty the laws of Nature, 
and these tho Great Lawgiver never violates. A 
man’s own belief is personal and individual, and he 
has to take his chances in the calamities of Nature, 
whether he is the Popo, an archbishop, or the 
lowest eavage. Perer KeEARY. 


Jack Broapuorst, the bantam-weight wrestler and 
athlete, is playing the part of tho Cat in Dick 
Whittington at tho King’s Theatre, Hammersmith. 


Kina Manoer, who is living at Wood Norton, 
Worcestershire, at present, watched the football 
match between Rugby and Cheltenham last month. 


For twenty years Preston North End have failed 
to sccure a win on the Sunderland ground. On their 
recent visit there they succceded in drawing, however. 


“I am holding your hand,” whispered the nurse 
encouragingly to the invalid bridge player. 

“What are you going to declare ?” was the faint 
but interested answer. 


Ruasy football is booming in France. Ovcr ten 
thousand spectators recently watched a Sunday 
match between the North and the South at Toulouse. 


“T suppose you found the Pyramids very im- 
pressive ?”” 

“Oh, yes. And they made fine backgrounds 
for photographs of our party.” 


Mr. Hearst, the American millionaire, has ofiered 
a two thousand pound prize to the first aviator ho 
flies across the American continent within thirty 
consecutive days. 


Buttyrac Lawyer : “ Now I want you to answer 
this question very carefully. Was your father, 
when your mother struck him with a rolling-pin, 
under the influence of drink ?” 

Juvenile Witness: ‘“ No, sir; ho were under the 
kitchen table.” 


LIMERICKS. 


Here is a very novel offer to our readers. Onthe entry 
form below you will find a five-line verze in which the last 
three syllables of the first, second, and fifth lines are 
missing. What we wish you todo is to complete these 
three lines so that they rhyme with each other and make 
up a Limer‘ck. a 

‘The winning attempt in Contest No. 9, published below, 
will show you how we wish you to complete the Limerick. 
The words or syllables underlined show the additions 
made by the winner to complete the verse. 

The prize3.in this contest are of a very attractive nature. 
To of the ten eenders of the Limericks selected as 
the best we propose to award a Thermos Flask. 

This is an absolutely free competition. 


Jack Jounsoy, the black world’s champion, wonders 
if he is going insane, and an X-ray was focussed on 
his head the other day to ascertain if anything was 
wrong with his brain. 


Tue year's figures show that there has been a 
decrease in popularity of all the games plaved in 
the London parks, except lawn tennis, which is the 
only one to show an increase. 


Tae Winnipeg City Council have made it unlawful 
for users of motor-cars, bicycles, ‘‘or any riding 
machine or horseless vehicle ” to make a noise with a 
siren when travelling through the streets of tho 
city. 


Parsce Henry oF Prossta, who has been interested 
in aviation for two years, is the first Rovalty to 
become an air pilot. He has passed all the tests 
required by the German Acrial Association, and is now 
a fully qualified acrial navigator. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. You are at liberty to use any rhyming word you 


Two well-known German geologists are preparing 
to make a journey through Africa by motor-car. Their 
object, which is supported by the German Government, 
is to demonstrate the value of the automobile in war- 
time for the transportation of goods and arms. 


e. 

2. In completing each line you must not add more 
than three syllables. 

8. When you have filled up the entry form cut it out 
and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No 
other communication to be inclosed. 

4. Mark your envelope ‘‘Gramophone”’ in the top 
left-hand corner. Attempts must arrive not later than 
Thursday, January 19th. 

5. To each of the ten senders of the attempts considered 
the best a Thermos Flask will be awarded. 

LATEST IN LIMERICKS. No. 11. 
ee eeeeeeeeeOrOoo0O0Or'”r'YF 


EDITORS ARE NOT THIEVES. | ANY man con- 
nected with a 
newspaper such as 


A youre American athlete and wrestler has been 
romoted to the rank of ‘‘shodan,” this being the 
ighest rank in the Japanese art of jiu-jitsu ever 
conferred upon a foreigner. Even for a Japanese 
his progress would have becn considered rapid, for 
he has only devoted three years to this difficult art. 


—— 


nature. 

One of the most interesting is the correspondent 
with o “ fear.” 

We have people writing in to us afraid to send 
an article or a story unless we promise not to steal 
their ideas, inventors and readers with suggestions 
the same. 

Tho world seems to contain a goodly proportion 
of half-witted men and women who think everybody 
else is a thief. 

We have become so accustomed to this here that 
we have a short and dignified form of letter in reply 
which sometimes assures and sometimes doesn t. 

No individual ever started out on the adventures 
of life and made any success who was armed only 
with “fear.” It’s a bad fighting outfit to start 
with. 

Just because you have had a few buffets with | ) Address ............-. . 

Hee Dee eee Da ee ae Vane eee tie | ne eee CLarton Orrent, who have been doin remarkabl 

hela to oe your ala and have been more or well this season, had the misfortune ta lose their 
less wounded, you believe everyone you encounter mascot bulldog recently, and, strange to say, they 
iw anenemy. | ss A a lost three matches out of the four succeeding games. 

The only thing to fear in life is fear; it is that Up till then they had only had their colours lowered 
which keeps you a drone in the hive, and which once out of the first fifteen games played. 
keeps you not only a slave to others but a slave 
to yourself. 

Editors do not steal ideas like some people think. 
No editor ever yet was able to stcal an idea from 
the man or woman who thought he might steal it— 
because weak-minded people don’t get ideas worth 
thinking over. 


A weELt-KNowy French aviator and some fricnds 
recently took part in a fox-hunt in which an airship 
was substituted for the more conventional horse. 
All the spectators were astonished at the stability 
of the ship and the remarkable way it followed the 
lead of the hounds. 


Smith a gramophone bought 


PTIPTT ELITR ee eee eee eees oe eeeceetoeeeeee . 


With the latest in songs 


Peeceererces Prrrerrrr errr teers SPOTTY Te TL 


As it started to play 
He found to his dismay 
That the neighbours around 


One of the greatest drawbacks to present-day 
flying is the intense cold which aviators suffer when 
flying, and to remedy this a Frenchman has built 
an aeroplane containing a cabin built behind the 
motor and propeller in which the aviator can sit 
and manipulate his machine. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 9. 
The winner of the £5 prize in our 9th Latest in Limerick 
Contest was E. J. Williams, 81 Dale Steeet, Liverpool, 
whose completed Limerick was as follows: 


In a large picture hat, ‘‘ garden vlot.” 
A young lady once walked, named Charlotte. 
But it gave her much pain, 


As she entered a lane, 
When she suddenly found a_jam(b) spot. 


Ten Consolation gifts of 10:. each have been awarJed to 
the following : 


Mrs. Jean Brown, Smithygreen School, Leven; Miss EF. 
Falkner, Cheltenham Villa, White Cross, Hereford; H. T. 
Hawkins, 5 Winchester Avenue, Sedgley Park, Prestwich, 
Manchester; E, C._Lempriere, 4 Canonbury Mans., Canon- 
bury Place, N.; C. W. Palmer, 16 High St., Godalming; L. M. 


A QUESTION QUITE EASILY FREETHINEER is 
SETTLED. | one of those half- 
intelligent re- 

Roberison, 34 Balfour St, Kirkcaldy; N. Smith, 2 Granby 


nad formers and K 
itators you are liable to meet at uildings, Morpeth; H. W. Solly, 3 Murillo Rd., lee; M 
ogi y at any moment Tavey, Stanstead, Leicester; W. G. Whyte, Burnside, 


He seems to have picked me out for a serious — sjamannan. 


Battiine Nelson, the wonderful Danish-Amcrican 
boxer, who had never been knocked out until Owen 
Moran, of Birmingham, accomplished tho feat the other 
day, is so upset that he is going to live like a hermit 
for six months. Then, unless he can recover his lost 
reputation, he intends adopting a political carcer. 


A puysical training instructor at Columbia Uni- 
versity in America has made a study of the effects 
of smoking on his por and amongst other things 

has discovered that the smokers gained in height, 
wei ht, and total strength over the non-smoxcrs, 
whilst far more smokers held places in the ’Varsity 
athletic teams. 


To the twenty-five senders of the best sentences made with the 15 remaining words, I will award a pennife. 
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KEEPIKNG OUT THE COLD. 


We Muffle Up with Furs and Overcoats: Many | 


Nations Muffle Up in Grease. 


Ty chilly, wintry weather our one idea in life 
is to keep out the cold, and todo th’s we do all 
sorts of funny things. In nine cases out of ten 
they only upset us. 

We put on overcoats and onfiers and get too 
hot ; we take them off an:l get tuo colt; we sit by 
the fire to get warm and then start shivering 
directly we leave it. 

Here are a few curious methods from abroad on 
how to keep warm. [n Whibet the cold is some- 
times so dreadful that our chilliest. evenings are 


warm and cosy ones by comparison. Severe frost: | 


there is accompanied by a terribly parching wind 
which splits the face into seams, inducing mortifi- 
cation and rapid death. 

To stop this the Thibetans smother themselves 
from head to foot with a thick black pigment mixed 
with grease. No Englishmen couid be persuaded 
to adopt this method. it is so filthy. 

'rhere is another method, however, adopted by 
some of the northern tribes in the same country. 
A traveller in Thibet some time ago came across 
a native wearing a curiovs sort of steel baskct or 
brazier over his loins. Inside this brazicr lay a 
pile of smoking coals. So intense was the cold that 
the man felt no burning sensations. An inquiry, 
however, has shown that nearly all the Thibetans 
that practise this trick die of cancer. 

The commonest practice apart from \ earing furs 
is that of greasing the body. All the Arctic races 
do this, and even some of the ancient Greeks 
used to oil their bodies three times a day. Arctic 


explorers, however, thought more of eating special | 


kinds of food. Nansen found that a heavy fur 
covering caused the perspiration to pour down 
him except when the weather was terribly severe. 


| 


are those practised by some of the natives ot 
British North America. Here the boys while 


i quite young are first whipped in order to make 
| their flesh tingle, and then sent to bathe in the 


halt-frozen river. 
On entering their teens they are made to lie 
out of doors every night with uo clothes on. In 


| consequence. they either die or else are atle to go 


‘themselves too much. 


naked in any weather without the slightest 
discomfort. 


The hunters of this tribe have a curious habit | 
of thrusting their hards and arms into rotting | 


| fish for the greater part of the night. The gela- 


tinous and oily properties of the fish soak in and 
keep the cold out. i 
Anyone who wishes to kee» out the cold effec , 
tually may take this as an absolute fact—he must 
not warm himseli too much. All the success of the 
Esquimaux, the Thibotans, and other tribes is | 
due to greasing and to clothing. Some African 
natives, it is true, lio on beds of hot sand at night | 
time. But this tends to produce a troublesome | 
skin disease. 
Indeed, there is a terrible case on record of the 
effects of sitting too much by tho fire. While 
the French army were before Scbastopol the 
weather became excessively severe. and to keep | 
themselves warm some thousand or so of the 
soldiers sat before fires. 
In a few days nine hundred died of frost bite. 
Those that escaped had gone out walking or at 
least muffled themselves up and avoided, warming 


Consequently, in order to keep out the cold one 
must not get too warm. 
clothing, plenty of heat-giving food. and regular 
exercise are the three laws a healthy man or woman 
should obey to avoid that very horrid shivery 
fecling. 

According to Arctic explorers anything con- 


A moderate amount of | 


A FINE MEMORY, 

Buxes, after inviting to dinner his friend Jinks, 
who had ji-t returned from abroad, was telling 
him what a s:.o memory his little son Bobby had. 

* And de you suppose he will remember me ?”* 
said Jinks. 

*Remen:' «r vou? Why, he remembers every 
face that he «ver saw.” 

An hour !ater they entered the house, and, after 
Jinks had so aken hands with Mrs. Blinks, he 
called Bobby over to him. 

* And do vou remember me. my little man?” 

“Course | do. You're the same fellow that 
dad brought last summer, and ma was so cross 2 out 
it that she didn't speak to him for a whole week.” 

-——_—— 

Doctor: * I must forbid ail brain work.” 

Poet: “ Hut may I not write some verses ?” 

Doctor: * Uh, certainly !” 


--——- oc 


H. + doth the Little busy hee 
ay he eu bee bas * 
Hes thinking,  Shail we dort wow, 


GO. vaet tll Martina comes 2" 


Sue: “Im going to give you back my engege- 
ment-ring ; { love another.” 

He: “Give me his name and address,” 

She : “ Do you want to kill him?” 

He: “No; E want to sell him the ring.” 

a 

Brown: “ [ wanted to get married when 1 was 
twenty-one, bat my father said f didn’t have sense 
enough. Ss FE waited until | was thirty.” 

Green: “ And you married at thirty 2” 
| Brown: “Oh, no; at thirty 1 had too much sense 
) to wanta vive.” 


| “That ’eco bird, sir.” said the keeper, eyeing 
the partride. “is a follerin’ you about.” 


taining fat, such az chocolate, butter, or bacon is 
good. Alcohol, except in small quantities, is a 
snare and a delusion. A long walk or a short run 


“What! Vollowing me about ¥" cried the 
j unskilful mei ksman. * What on earth for?” 
| “Seems to me, sir, ‘e's a-'angin’ about you 


Perhaps the most extraordinary methods of all ' does more than any amount of sitting by the fire. ' for safety.” 


The Vacuum barber will 
guarantee you an extremely 
| Comfortable ~ shave. 


beware of the. 
Vacuum shop thief. 


——_——_—_or 


Take no notice of the title or substitle of the story. 


THIS IS THE VACUUM AGE! 


1911 has now fairly started, and we learn on good authority that, as the year advances, nearly everything will be conJu:‘ed on the vacuum 
principle. Below, our cartoonist shows some of the pleasant and unpleasant things we muy expect. 
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VNo MORE CHILLS, USE 
L THe Day Vacuum BATH. : 


Vacuum LINE 
Bank STATION 


le 
* THIRD APPLICATION 
CANT WAIT ANY 
LONGER" 


4 The Vacuum | 
1 Tax g 


Mark postcards ‘Story.’ 
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The Vecuum alarm clock, 
warranted to draw the 
heavicst sleeper out of bed. 


ve 


The Vacuum Tube Railway 
gathering its passengers 
for the City. 


<f) And the Vacuum eee" 


Zs catcher shovid be ex~ 


tremely useful fo ihe police, 


(See page 408.) 
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LANCASHIRE’'S LIVING SCENES. 


Rife Girl's 


i Eneral 
Dears, in most places, repels, but among the 


By JAMES SHERLIKER. 
Lancashire folk it appears to have some strange 
and subtle attraction. The drawing of the last 
breath is a signal to everybody to crowd about the 
man or the woman or the child that was. 

At the cottage where the blinds are lowered 
there you sce the neighbours going in and out, 
in and out the whole day long. They knock 
timidly at the door in a curious, half-frightened 
way, and the person who opens it passes them 
in as a rule without question. It is quite under- 
stood. 

‘At the foot of the cottage stairs they take off 
their clogs with the deep reverence of the Eastern 
worshipper laying aside his sandals at the door of 
the temple. Then they creep silently upstairs to 
the death chamber and gather around its occupant. 

It is the place where you meet all and everybody 
who knew the dead man when he was in life. And 
not a few come to whom he was practically a 
stranger. And if the coffin has not yet arrived 
you will hear the visitors begging as a great favour 
of the relatives to be allowed to come in again and 
‘* see ‘im in it.” 

MR. BROWN, THE DEATH HUNTER. 

The interest with some people begins earlier. 
Somewhere in a Lancashire town a factory girl, 
a weaver, is dying. The number of the cottage is, 
say, 36. At 37 lives John Brown, a weaver also. 
The first question he asks when he arrives home 
from his work is, “‘ ’Ow’s Mary ?” 

His wife shakes her h in a mournful way, 
and remarks that the dying girl next door is not 
expected to live until the morning. Brown gulps 
his tea and begins to think. 

“Well,” he says suddenly, “I’m so for t’ 
lass, but if she’s got to go, I don’t see why I's ouldn’t 
make somethin’ out of it as well as anybody else.” 

At which Mrs. Brown, under@tanding, nods her 
approval, and remarks that she quite agrees. 

To the stranger, Brown’s observation is some- 
thing of a mystery, and the mystery is deepened 
when you hear him say that he will not go to bed 
if the girl is likely to die soon, but that he will doze 
on the family sofa fully dressed, ‘soo as to bi 
reddy.” His next remark is an instruction to 
his wife “ to keep a look out and to let him know 
when th’ end cums.” 

Towards midnight you may notice Mrs. Brown 
entering the house of the patient, and if you wait 
long enough you will see her dodge out again with 
a handkerchief to her eyes. 

She walks quickly to her dozing husband and 
shakes him. ‘She's gone!” she whispers. 

Brown rises as if he had been given an electric 
shock. Then he seizes his cap, walks quickly 
down the street, and when he has turned the 
corner he breaks into a run. 

He is a death hunter. He runs till he reaches 
the office of the nearest undertaker, where he 
rings the night-bell and breathlessly informs the 
man who answers him that “ Lizzie Bell ’as just 


deed.” 
‘\A NEW ‘AT FOR T’ WIFE.” 

In less time almost than it takes to tell, the 
undertaker’s man is on his way to the late Lizzie 
Bell's home to sce if his firm may have the order for 
the coffin and the funeral cortéye. If he gets the 
order Brown will get a commission—“ A new ‘at 
for t’ wife,” he says, or “a little bit to ’elp to tek 
t’ childer to Blackpool at th’ ’olidaays.” 

On the following day, when Brown is compli- 
menting himself, and when the local policeman is 
wondering how on earth he managed to be too 
late with the news at the undertaker’s, the Bell 
family are conferring as to the conduct of the 
funeral. 

Much time is spent in selecting the names of the 
relatives and friends who are to be invited to the 
funeral, and memory cells are ransacked for prece- 
dents on the subject of who ought to ride in the 
first coach, the second, the third, agd so on. 

The best writer in the household is instructed 
to send a letter to the selected ones stating that 
“ Lizzie ’as deed o’ consumshun an’ we're berryin’ 


Why is the captain of » winning 


yer Leer ere prone sy Eee eoaes Ce Mee 


a 


sobs, ‘mi only wish is to put ‘er in t’ ground 
respectable. I'd nevver ‘ev it said tnat 
mi lass a shabby funeral.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


‘er on We'n’sday early becos 0’ t’ doctor's orders, 
and we want to know soon who's cummin 808 
we cun order t’ reet number o’ carriages. ; 


“ Mi only wish,” says the mother, between her 


gave 


“That ‘means yo’ want plumes?” the father 


remarks inquiringly. 


“T shan’t press it,” she adds. “ But—but I 


know what Lizzie’s wish would ’ev bin if it ’ad 
bin enny one of us as ’ad deed astid of ’er, bless ’er.” 


The father dashes a tear away, tells his wife to 


cheer up and writes down “ plumes” with & 
pathetic pride. 
brother is on his way with the order. 


In a few minutes the dead girl's 


All the while there is » knocking at the door 


and the soft tread of stockinged fect up the stairs, 
and a steady coming and going from the room of 
the dead. 


Next day, at the factory, the weavers subscribe 


for a wreath or a cross, which is placed by the 
coffin along with’ those from the Sunday school. 
This justifics all her factory colleagues in attending 
the dead girl’s reception, and on her last night at 
home the room is crowded. 


FRIENDS AT THE BEDSIDE, 
Most of the visitors recall that they were privi- 


leged to help her at the mill when, in the earl 
stages of her illness, sho had often to give up wor! 
and rest by the side of her looms. 


““T wonder,” says a girl, gazing dreamily at the 


shrouded form, “I wonder what t’ tackler (over- 
looker) thinks now when ’o remembers ’evin’ 
spokken sharp to ’er when all t’ time she wer’ 


decin’. 


» 


“T wonder,” says another. ‘ Mus’n't ‘is 


conscience prick ‘im ?” 


“But she’s better off, she’s better off. No 


weyvin’, an’ looms, an’ strikes, an’ bad weft, an’ 


fines, an’ factory smells wheer Lizzie is, eh ? = 
“| factory killed ‘er,” another remarks. 
“Eh, no!” comes the answer, chorussed. 
“'T’ factory nevver killed nob’dy.”’ 
“Tt’s Maister’s will,” says an elderly dame, 


solemnly. “It’s Maister’s will. If factories, an’ 


disease, an’ bad times were not t’ best fer us, He 
wouldn’t ’ev ’em ’ere.” 

A young weaver girl bends low to examine the 
brasswork on the coffin lid and to feel the wood. 


She remarks that it is “as bonny a coffin as I’ve 


ever seen,” and whispers to a friend, “A bonny 
nny it’s cost ’em.”’ 
« Well,” the friend observes, ‘‘ I cun weel under- 
stand it. If yo’re not ready to do weel bi yo’re 
own when they dee when will yo’, I should like to 


know ?” 


Then they pass downstairs, and, before leaving, 
look into the kitchen to assure the family that 
“t coffin, an’ t’ shroud, an’ ev’rything is splendid, 
an’ couldn't bi better, an’ nob’dy as sees ’em could 


saay otherwise.” Which is a powerful consolation 
to the Bells, something to look back upon with 


pleasure in the years that are to come. 
AT THE FUNERAL FEAST. 

Shortly after noon, when the black cavalcade 
sweeps into the street where the Bells live, there 
is an intmense crowd, mostly women and children, 
standing round the cottage door. 

The drivers pass inside and are given a cake and 
a glass of ale or wine the while the clogged and 
shawled spectators give subdued expression to 
their thoughts on the approximate amount of 
insurance money that has been drawn, the cost 
of the funeral, the sum which Lizzie’s doctor 
will net, the “uppishness” of tho dead girl's 
elder brother in buying a silk hat, and ‘“ who'll 
be t’ next?” 

Many find it difficult to restrain their feelings, 
and as the coffin is borne from the cottage fo he 
hearse the white aprons of the watching housewives 
are raised to wet eyes. 

A few minutes after the cortége has gone, a 
few favoured neighbours arrive and make up the 
“ first table” at the funoral feast, and they remain 
to wait upon the mourners. The meal is set in the 
largest room of the house, eve ‘table being requi- 
sitioned, and the folks in the Distaiot contributing 


| cups and saucers, or cutlery, and tablecloths. 


After the mills have stopped for the night some 
of tho girl’s intimates come along to the feast. 

Here is one who has not been invited, a small boy, 
a “tenter’”’ at Lizzie’s mill. 

“Let ’em keep their meal,” he says. ‘ There 
might be a fewn'ral at mi own ’ooam (home) one 
of these days, an’ then we'll see—then we'll see !” 


(Next week: ‘A Factory Girl’s Wedding.’’) 
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Fresh [acls 


About Things of Interest that. Appear in the 
Newspapers. 


A Lonpvow policeman arrests on an ayerage nine 


persons every year. 


—_—— 


Tue Prince of Wales is shortly to be sent round 


the world on board a man-o’-war to improve his 
education. When a boy, King George was sent by 
the late King Edward on a similar trip. 


Tar crusade against the long hat-pin is spreading. 


New York, Berlin, and Paris have already forbidden 
their use, and the other day Vicnnese women were 
warned by a police circular against them. 


Lorp Minto, the new Knight of the Garter, will 


be called upon to pay only £100 in fees. Five or six 
ao ago the cost to the recipient was £450, but King 


dward had it reduced to its present figure. 


HenBave, which was recently served instead of 


horse-radish to a number of guests at a Davos hotcl. 
driving them temporarily insane, is a common English 
plant. and its dricd root is smoked in rural districts as a 
cure for toothache. 


Tue bann put on ladics smoking in New York 


hotels has at last bezn removed, several managers of 
the leading restaurants having stated that smoking 
amongst women will in future not be prohibited ia 
their establishments. 


In spite of the fact that many months have passed 


sinco James A. Patten made his famous corner in 
whcat, he was pestered this Christmas hy begging 
letters and requests from children who look upon hita 
as a wealthy Santa Claus. 


Tue capital value of the total wealth of Belgium has 


just been officially estimated at £1,160,000,000. British 
wealth is put down by Mr. Chiozza Money at 
£14,000,000,000. In other words, the United Kingdom 
is twelve times as rich as Belgium. 


Vicz-ApiraL OsnorNe, an English spiritualist, 


states that he has met with far more success in his 
séances in America than in England, as in the former 
place the atmosphere is far more electriticd, and thus 
lends itself to his spiritual investigations. 


Mr. W. Darnzorovcn, the voung American who 


has been trying to break the bank at Monte Carlo, 

recently won £8,000 in one day. This is a big sum, 

but it is still £4,000 short of the onc-day recor made 

by Wells, the original ‘‘ Man Who Broke the Bank at 
o1 


mte Carlo.” 


Now that Argentina has at last agreed to surrend r 
all fugitives from justice charged with extraditable 


offences, there is no country in the world where an 


secaped criminal is safe, unless he chose to iulist into 
Legion, which only surrenders for 
the crime of murder. 


In view of the Houndsditch tragedy, which has 
brought up anew the pay se of arming our police, it 
is of interest to note that twenty years ago, during a 
burglar scare, the police held a ballot on the subject, by 
order of Scotland Yard, and that the voting was then 
strongly against the proposal. 


Tue battleship Thunderer, which is shortly to be 
launched on the Thames, bears a name of ill-omen in 
British naval annals. The first ironclad to be so called 
burst a boiler on her trial trip, killing forty-five men; 
and not long afterwards one of her big guns exploded, 
killing and wounding about forty of her crew. 


THE twenty-two votes polled by a Suffragette 
candidate in the recent election do not constitute a 
record for smallness, as has been asserted, for in 187 
a certain John Croker received only three votes in a 
three-cornered contest at Downpatrick. He got in. 
too, for both the other candidates were unscated for 
bribery. 


Tue wreck of the sailing schooner, the Preusen, 
off the English coast, will probably sound the 
doom of these large sailing vessels, as Germany 
and France are now the only nations that build this 
type of vessel, and both these nations have lost. so 
many in recent years that it is unlikely that they 
will continuc to build them in the future. 


Like the’ passenger who was warned by a vision rot 
to continue his voyage on the Waratah, the late Loid 
Dufferin owed his life to a dream. While at an ho‘el 
in Paris, he dreamed that he was killed in a lift accider:t, 
and decided to walk downstairs to breakfast. He govt 
to the bottom just in time to see the lift come crashing 
down from the top storey, everyone in it being killed. 


All fcotkallers should try thia. wz 
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Marking Down 
Telling Just How the Sportsnan Finds the Birds 
He Has Shot. 


One of the first lessons which every sportsman 
in pursuit of game birds must learn is how to 
“mark down” his quarry after they have got up 
and flown away. If a man does not do this, it 
stands to reason that he will only get one glimpse 
of the birds, when they first rise, and his bag will 
suffer accordingly. 

Yet the beginner will find it very difficult to 
remember this duty of ‘‘ marking down,”’ especiall 
if he happens to have dropped one or more bieds" 
f-om the covey. In this case he should make a 


Here the birds have settled down at C, and the sportsman 
in following them takes the two trees A and B us his guide. 


quick note of where his birds fell, and then instantly 
turn his attention to the retreating covey. 

Now glance at the first illustration, and you will 
see one of the simplest of ‘ mark downs” shown. 
Here the birds have risen at the sportsman’s feet, 
flying across the intervening fields, they settle 
again at point C. The sportsman, having seen 
them alight at C, must now take stock of the country 
in the immediate neighbourhood of C in order that 
he may be able to fix the exact position of the covey 
by means offone or more landmarks. In this 
instance he, of course, selects the twc trees (A and 


c 8 


Frere the gunner has lost sight of the birds at A when they 
are flying towards B, In this case the position of the two 
hills C and D help him in the matter of direction. 


B in picture), between which he knows that the 
covey are lying. Once having made this mental 
note, he can take his eyes from the spot and devote 
his attention to crossing the hedges, ditches, and 
80 on that may lie between him and the place for 
which he is making. As he draws nearer to point 
C he will again turn his attention to the position of 
the trees, and so guide himself to the exact spot 
where the birds are lying concealed. 

But it is not always so easy to mark birds down, 
because very often they will fly further than the 
eye can penetrate, and in this case it will not be 
possible always to walk straight up to where 
they have lit. 

The second picture illustrates an example of 


Marking down by the aid of an imaginary triangle. Two 
- Sans wa an mie are the landmarks. 


I will give twenty-five pencil-case 


e for the twenty-five best answers, 


this kind. Here the gunner loses sight of his birds 
at point A, when they are flying in a straight line 
for point B. Therefore, making a note of the 
eageee e of the hills C and D in relation to point A, 
e strikes .out along a path that will take him 
between theso two hills, and the chgnces are that 
ho will come up with the birds botwM@n A and B. 
« And now with regard to what may be styled 
closo range” marking. that is, marking down 
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For marking down wounded birds the well-trained dog is 

necessary. The sportsman has dropped a handkerchief 

at Band put his animal on the trail. If the dog loses the 

scent, he brings him back to the handkerchief and starts 
again, 


the birds that have been shot. This is just as 
important as tle marking of coveys, and if it be 
done properly any amount of time and trouble 
is saved. 

The third sketch shows you exactly what is 
meant. Here we have a field of very thick cover— 
long grass, weeds, and bushes—into which a bird 
has fallen. There is, you will notice, a ditch of 
running water between the sportsman and his 
bird, and over this he will have to jump before he 
can pick up his game. It will, therefore, be 
impossible for him to keep his eyes fixed on the spot 
where the bird fell, because, if he attempted to do 
so while jumping the ditch, he would fall in. 

He must accordingly mark his bird very carefully, 
and this he does by means of an imaginary triangle, 
drawn between two shrubs and an ant-hill. 

When a bird is only wounded it can easily be 
marked down if a little care is taken. The 
services of a dog are most essential, but, even so, 
it is possible to lose the bird. Picture No. 4 shows 
the proper method of proceeding. In this case the 
sportsman, standing at point A, has dropped a 
winged bird at point B. He knows that the bird 
is only winged by the way it falls, and, rushing 
forward to the spot (which he has of course 
marked), he puts his dog on to the scent as 
quickly as 

ossible, Then 

e drops _ his 
handkerchief at 
point B, and 
follows his dog. 
Should the 
animal get off 
the scent, he is 
taken back to 
the handkerchief 
and put on 
again, and 
eventually, with 
any luck, the 
bird is success- 
fully retrieved. 

Of course, this 


In the military ‘‘ clock-face"? method 
of marking the marker, here on horse- 


system of mark- duck, fo start with always faces 
ing does not 12 o'clock, 

apply only to : 

shooting, for it can be used with equal advan- 


tage in a game like golf, when a ball has been 
driven into some rough land. 

Our last picture shows the military method of 
marking. From this picture you will sce that the 
country is marked out into an imaginary clock 
face, and the marker stands at six o'clock, and 
therefore, of course, faces twelve o'clock. In 
this case the marker has been told to look out for 
a masked battery, which, it is believed, is concealed 
at two o'clock. 

Two o'clock in this picture is a little copse; 
twelve o'clock is a big tree, and ten o'clock a 
shed. The marker, setting out from six o'clock. 
ought, therefore, to find no difficulty in keeping 
his bearings while moving about any portion of the 
country comprised in this imaginary clock face. 
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Mother's darling baby boy 
Rubs his little gums: | 

“Mammy, ‘sall we do it now, 
Or wait til Martin tums? 


Mark postcards " Milk.” 


sur 


FACTORY (Bot fe ein . 


Lancashire for Cotton, Burton for Ale, Other 
Places for Other Things. 


Wary is Lancashire the world’s chief centre of the 
cotton-spinning industry ? 

There are several reasons, one being its cheap 
coal, a second its fine ports, but the most im- 
portant of all, the fact that the county has a 
peculiarly moist atmosphere. 

Unless the air is moist it is impossible to spin 
the “fine counts"’ upon which the Lancashire mills 
pride themselves, and which are unequalled any- 
where else. 

In Germany and America the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry is making great strides, but in neither 
of these countries can “fine counts’? be spun 
except in rooms provided with what Mr. Balfour, 
in a recent specch, called ‘ artificial climates.” 
That is to say, in rooms where the air is kept 
constantly in a moist condition by fine sprays of 
water. 

You may safely say that no industry ever becomes 
localised without some special reason. In many 
cases the reason is‘ self-evident. For instance, 
Bridgwater could not be the centre of bathbrick 
making except for the peculiar deposit of clay 
which is found along a short stretch of the river 
Parrett, close to the town. 

But in many cases the reason is far Icss obvious. 
France produces nearly 28 million pounds’ worth 
of silk yearly—that is, nearly two-tifths of the 
world’s whole output. 

There are plenty of countrics where tho mul- 
berry-tree grows as well as it does in France, but 
in France they have a saying that Seine water is 
the best for softening the raw silk, and no doubt 
the quality of the water does actually play a 
ocinaiderstle part in the manufacture of the best 
qualities of silk. 

Another proof of the importance of water in silk 
manufacture is afforded by the town of Leek. 
Leek, which is not far from Macclesfield, has become 
the principal centre of silk-dycing in England. It 
is noted for its production of raven black, so-called 
because it has the blue black lustre of the plumage 
of the raven’s wing. Experts declare that this 
hue is entirely due to the quality of the water used 
in dyeing. 

Speaking of water, to what else does the great 
town of Burton-on-Trent owe its amazing pros- 
perity ? Burton water makes Burton ale, and 
Burton ale has made Burton-on-Trent. 

Duddingston, near Edinburgh, in the manse 
garden of which Sir Walter Scott wrote some of 
his famous fiction, is rapidly rising into repute as 
a centre of brewing. Seven brewcries were built 
in fourteen years. Like Burton, Duddingston 
owes its new industry to the quality of its water 
supply. 

You can make a motor tyre anywhere, provided 
you have the necessary plant. But there is one 
make of tyre—it would be unwise to mention 
which—claiming, with some justice, a superiority 
over other makes. 

Tho firm declare that the principal reason 
for the extraordinary lasting qualities of their 
covers is the fact that their factory lies high 
and in very dry air. Thev contend that rubber 
cannot be so satisfactorily ‘cooked’ in low, 
damp situations. 

Every September the old town of Frome holds 
its annual cheese fair, where something like 200 
tons of choice Cheddar cheeses are on sale. Why 
is Cheddar cheese of such excellent quality ? 
Simply because the soil around is limestone on 
which grows a grass of such sweetness and excel- 
lence that cows fed on it produce a quality of milk 
which is almost unrivalled elsewhere. 

Practically all the famous brands of checse— 
Stilton, Wensleydale, and others —owo their 
quality to the soil and the particular herbage which 
grows upon it, while the same is true of such 4 
wine as champagne. 

The grapes from which is made the foaming. 
amber drink grow upon a chalky soil, and the 
bottles of newly-made wine lie for three years in 
a constant temperature obtained by excavating 
cellars deep in the chalk. 


(See page 408.) 


How an Amateur Detective 
By C. MALCCLM HINCKS. 


Mr. Thomas TRANTER was lost. 

Mr. Tranter did not admit it, he would not have 
admitted being lost if he were stranded and alone 
in tho desert of Sahara, for being lost implics care- 
lessness and Jack of geographical knowledge, and 
Mr. Trenter would never have brought himself to 
helieve this any more than he could have brought 
himsclf to realise that he was midair-azed, selfish, 
and fussy, inclined to corpulency, with a heavy, 
dull face that was an admirable index to the con- 
dition of his brain. 

He had been shopping in Oxford Street that 
afternoon, and, being somewhat late, and thinking 
that he would be able to reach Chsring Cross 
Station quickly by slipping down side roads, 
instead of trusting himself to “ Tubes ” or *buses, 
he had turned into Soho and, once in a maze of 
side streets, had lost all sense of direction. 
Being short-sighted, he had difficulty in reading the 
names of the roads, to say nothiny of locating 
them, and he had doubts as to what time that 
evening he would reach his comfortal'e bachelor 
lodgings at Blackheath. 

Suddenly ho remembered the name of a narrow 
road opposite, and promptly made fer it. He had 
not gone more than three or four verds when he 
came to an abrupt halt, and stood uj against the 
wall, his heart beating quickly, for, from a small 
door Iet in the long stretch of blank wall against 
which he was cowering, two men cmc rzed, and Mr. 
Tranter, peering through the fading evening light, 
saw that they carried a long box, evidently of 
considerable weight. 

But it was not the men nor the box they carried 
that had caused Mr. Tranter to come to an abrupt 
halt and fervently desire not to be seen. It was 
the words that had fallen upon his cars as the 
leading man had emerged from the wall, 

“T reckon it’s risky to bury it. How about the 
police ?” 

“It's got to be done. Hoffman's had the tip 
to expect a raid,” said the other man as the two 
lifted the box into a small covered ven that stood 
against the pavement. 

Mr. Tranter drew a deep breath and moistened 
his lips with his tongue. What a providential 
thing that he had not walked into tle two scoun- 
dreis as they emerged from the doorwa::. That they 
were engaged in some criminal work he felt certain, 
but what it was he could-not think. 

The next words that came to his cars removed 
all doubt, and Mr. Tranter’s heart almost ceased 
to beat as he drew closer to the wall. 

“ Have we got the whole of the body ?” 

“No,” said the other lightly ss they moved 
towards the front of the van, ‘‘ Hoffman can get 
rid of the head all right.” 

The callous scoundrel, thought Mr. Tranter. He 
looked quickly round ; not a soul was in sight ; to 
cry for help would be to bring the two murderous 
ruffians upon him; then a new thougit flashed into 
his mind. He had always beea rater keen on 
detective work; many times he hel i :formed his 
friends that he, being a man of c¢ on sense, a 
man of tact, and great self-possession, would have 
succeeded where Scotland Yard hal farted. 


His thougits were interrupted Ly the van moving 
off slowly, and Mr. Tranter, still somes hat puzzled 
as to what course to adopt to obtain the most 
glory, walked rapidly after it. Tt turned round 
sharply to the right into a better-lig'tict street and 
increased its pace. 

Mr. Tranter broke into a run, but !.c was not in 
training, and the pace soon told upon lim ; besides, 


saw Visions of Glory—and Other Thizgs. 


morrow the papers will ring w 


Piccadilly Circus they nearly 
crowd engaged in shopping or 
and Mr. Tranter fumed and kept pu 
trap, and imploring the driver to be careful. 


“but ’e's got up cl 


’ 


shouldn’t, an’ is losia’ ‘is ‘ead 


road, and round swung th 
the right, the cabby stopped his horse for a moment 
or so, and then round he went after it; 
instant he had pulled up sharply and raised the 
trap. 


? 


’ 


gained the 


people began tostare at him 
curiously. He was on the 
point of shouting out to 
have the van stopped 
when, to his delight, he 
saw a hansom-cab emerge 
from a side road. 

“Here,” he panted, 
running up to it, ‘‘ follow 
that van and there's half-a- 
sovereim over your fare 
for your!” 

“Richt, sir!” said the 
driver quickly. “ Jump in ; 
I'll foller "era.” 

“Just in time,” said 
Mr. Tranter, with a sigh 
cf relief, as he sank back 
on the cushions. ‘ To- 
ith my name.” 
wicester Square. At 
Icst it owing to the 
seeking amusement, 
shing up the 


J 


The van swung rovnd into I 


Cxbby grunted. 
“T suppose ’e’s a ‘ Yard’ man,” he muttered ; 
ever as an old fool, an’ ‘e plays 
is part well. Maybe ’c’s let ’em slip when ’e 
The van turned down a quict street off the main 
e cab; another turn to 


the next 


little ’ouse a few 


“They've stopped outside ao 
Will you get out 


undred yards up the road, sir. 
ere and follow them ?” 
“Yes, yes!” said Mr, Tranicr, jumping up and 


handing him his fare and the tip. 


Mr. Tranter, keeping well in the shadow, saw the 


men were taking the long, ominous-looking box 
from the van, and he devovtly hoped that they 
would be too interested in their task to notice the 
cab that was tuming round to go back east- 
wards, 


The road was composed of small red brick villas. 


From a few came the gleams of light from the front 
parlours, and the excited voices of children, but the 
majority were in darkness, 
rest occupied by people of the poorer classes. 


many to let, and the 


The amateur detective stopped opposite the van. 


The front door of one of the villas was open, and 
he could see that the two men had been joined by 
another. The gas-light in the hall fell upon his face, 
and Mr. Tranter made a mental note of the features 
of the burly-looking young man who was assisting 
to carry the box into the house. 


Cautiously slipping across the road, Mr. Tranter 
sheltcr of the house on the left. If he 


could only obtain admittance he would be able, 


from the back windows, to command a view of the 
garden. 


He tried the front door ; it was locked. Then he 
tried the centre of the bow window of the front 
room ; it refused to move; but on pushing the lower 
sash of the side window, it shot up with a discon- 
certing suddenness that startled him. 

“Here goes!” thought Mr. Tranter. He got his 
head and shoulders through the window, and the 
next instant had fallen heavily upon the floor, and 
was sitting rubbing his head. The faint light from a 
lamp-post a few doors down showed him the door, 
and, stumbling to his fect, he stole cautiously out 
into the passave, ascended the flight of stairs after 
barking his shins severely upon one he had not 
expected, and gained a small room at the back. 

Then he held his breath and his heart beat 
quickly. Truly the scoundrels had selected the 
spot with care: the house he was in and the one 
on the other side being empty there was nothing 
to fear from inquisitive neighbours, and at the 
bottom of the little garden ran a six-foot wall 
bordering a school playground. 

And in the centre of the little strip of grass and 
weed-covered ground, at 7.15 p.m. on this 
autumn evening, a gruesome task was being per- 
formed. 

‘Two men in tlicir shirt-sleeves, despite the chilly 
air, were furiously digging a long narrow hole. On 
one side of it was a lantern, and on the other side 
was the long box that had been brought in the van 
from Soho. 

Mr. Tranter was trembling with joy as he turned 
from the window and hurried down the stairs. He 
had them now. Feverishly he struggled with the 
fasienings of the front dour, determined not to 
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have that terrible experience with the small window 
again. At last the final bolt was found and quictly 
shot back; carefully he opened the door and steppe i 
out. to find himself gripped by the arm, to find a 
bull’s-cye lantern gleaming in his eyes, and to sev 
the stern face of a policeman glaring into his. 


aoe my man, what little game are you up to, Her 
M-. Tranter tiled to seize the policeman by the 

hand. , (0) 
“The very man I wanted to see!” he sinc 

gasped. nt 
‘*“[ should think so,” said the constable sar. alli 

castically. “ But don’t you start trying to gufi me, emp 
Se A 
“In the next door garden,” said Mr. Tranter scly 


impressively, “* lwo men are burying the body of 
a murdered man. I've tracked them from Soho. 
The ringleader, probably the murderer, is & mn 
named Hoffman—no doubt an alien anarchist. He 
has the head, but if we can——-” 

“Hore. hold on!” gasped the astounded con- 
stable. ‘Let me think.” 

‘After hearing a fuller explanation, the officer 
agreed to investigate. ‘There would be no hera 
in doing that, for he felt he was a match for his 
captive whatever trick he tried to play. 

‘As the constable looked out of the window, 
and saw that gruesome scene in the darkness, he 
was glad that he had seen that open window. 

“You stop here,” he said quietly to Mr. Tranter. 
“Watch every movement. In ten minutes weil 
have the place surrounded. Don’t make a sound, 
sir ; we'll take ‘em in the act.” 

Then he was gone, and the other, feeling nervons, 
turned from the window and stood by the door, 
awaiting anxiously for the help that was comin. 


He wondered if the villains would be armed ; Al 
probably they would be, and he decided to take dro 
no risks. Then came the sound of footsteps, and pic 
he crossed to the window and watched in a fas- 

cinated manner the scene below. 

Two policemen and a sergeant were in the garden de 
of the house he was in. Faintly through the dark- yr 
ness he saw helmets in the garden beyond ; then @x 
suddenly a whistle shrilled out, and the men io is 
the next garden were surrounded. th 

Mr. Tranter triumphantly threw up the window. 

He could hear the surprised cries of the men, and at 
he heard the sergeant saying something to them. ad 
Now was the moment of his triumph. How chl pa 
Blackstone, his fellow assistant-manager at tho ag 
officc, would stare and alter his cynical manner or 
when he read of the startling caso in the papers tuo is 
next morning. Then someone laughed. It was m 
neither of the prisoners, fur they were both looking wi 
uncomfortable ; the laugh came from a constable, su 
who, apperently acting on the request of the elder th 
prisoner, had opened the long box. ug 

Shudderingly Ms. Tranter craned out of the hi 
window. in 

“Body of a pig, sir,” said a constable to the fr 
sergeant, who had left the two men. Ad 

Body of a pig! Body of a pig! The men were be 
mad. He would go and see for himself, He 8! 
would. 0) 

“Name and address!” The sergeant’s face was tc 
red and his manner curt as he met Mr. Tranter on 
the staircase and asked the question. P 

In a dazed manner he gave it, and tien asked a 
for an explanation of what had occurred in the it 
garden. oO 

The sergeant told him. d 

* * ° * u 
0 


Tho story, shorn of the many official and many 
more decidedly unofficial phrases of the serge=nt, 
was this: Mr. Maurice Hoffman was a butcier, 
whose establishment. was in the main road in Soho, 
from which Mr. Tranter had turned. Now, Mr. 
Hoffman, in common with many other butchers in 
the neighbourhood, had recently been suspecte:l, 
with good cause, of selling meat that was not tit 
for human consumption, and the authorities hed 
decided to make a raid. 

But the alarm had been given, and Mr. Hoffman 
having the whole carcase of a pig which, owing to 
the weather and the doubtful source from which 
he had purchased it, was not calculated to pass the 
most easy-going inspector, so the butcher. anxious 
to avoid trouble, and certain that it was unfit fcr 


sale, to even very unfastidious customers, had 
guickly had it packed, arranged with one of ius 

assistants to take it in the van to his house and y 

bury it. a 

Mr. Tranter docs not talk about his talent fer } 

t 


detective work now, he does not go near Soho, 
and—he never eats pork, 


to make people buy P.W. ? = 
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Here are Some of the Many Inventions to Protect 
His Life and Limbs. 


Or the fatal accidents that have taken place 
since men began to flv, it has been estimated that 
quite two-thirds would not have ended fatally at 
all if some simple form of safety appliance had been 
employed. 

Aeroplane manufacturers and the flyers them- 
setves have hitherto somewhat neglected to take 
the question of the 
nirman’s safety 
into their calcula- 
tions; they have 
been concentrating 
their attention so 
closely on — the 
flying capacities of 
the machine and 
to securing the 
numerous and 
valuable prizes that 
lrave been offered. 

Then, so little 
has been known as 
to the conditions 
under which this 
new game is played 
in a new element. 
But things are 
changing now. 
A Herview parachute with airman ‘Hundreds of = in- 
dropping to safety. The litle ventors are 
piciures show the hinges and how engaged on the 

they work. problem, and 

several workable 

devices have already undergone tests. It is 

proposed to hold at Boulogne this year an 

exhibition of safety appliances. In England it 

is the Aerial League that pays special attention to 
this side of aviation. : 

It is very probable that in future airmen flying 
at great heights will 
adopt the Hervieu 
parachute. It is 
agreed that the 
ordinary parachute 
is useless for an air- 
man. It is so un- 
wicldy, and takes 
such a time to open 
that the airman who 
used it would either 
have great dilliculty 
in jumping clear 
from his machine “== 
with it, or would 
be dashed to the 
ground before it, The same parachute closed “fe 


— 
—=> : 


opened wide enough /t resembles a bundle of si 
to check his fall. fabric and jointed sticks. 

But the Hervicu 
parachute is a new type. An ingenious arrange- 
ment of springs and hinges make it, the momeut 
it is released from a folicd-up position, spread at 
once into the correct umbrelia-shape. The first 
diagram explains how this happens. 

When completely open the parachute presents the 
usual appearance. ‘The circumference is composed 
of @ number of short lengths of light cane. These 
are jointed or hin, ed at intervals, 
and within each hinge there is a 
coiled spring. When folded up 
the parachuto is a mere bundle 
of cotton or silk fabric and 
jointed sticks. When half open 
the edging will have assumed a 
sort of starfish pattern, and the 
springs at each angle, both inner 
and outer, keep extending the 
starfish into the shapo of a 
circle. 

The springs within the joints 
of the starfish, in fact, force 
those inner joints out to the 
outer circumference. And the 
springs at tho outer joints help 
the inner ones to come out. 
The padded suit So that the moment it is 


and added seen ‘ s 
Delos coantiowtk released the parachute flies wide 


hand open. 
SO oneal. am At a public test some months 


A good poster should be short and enappy—for example: “ Should 
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earried this parachute, ‘Thirty fect from the ground, 
the aeropline was capsized. the dummy airman 
tumbled out. but’ before reaching the ground 
(that is, within one second, or thereabouts) the 
parachute flew open, and the dummy sailed easily 
to earth. . 

The aviator wears the Hervieu parachute folded 
on his shoulders. All he has to do in an emer- 
gency is to jump clear of bis machine. This is 
much easier from a monoplane than a biplane. 

Another safety device—this time for an airman 
falling from lesser heights —is the padded suit with 
a padded headpicce. The suit rather resembles a 
cork jacket, except that the bands of cork are 
replaced by sausage-like holsters of canvas, stufied 
with cotton. The padding is nearly 6 inches 
thick, but the whole suit weighs only eight pounds. 

At an aviation conference held recently in 
Boulogne the inventor chose the most spiky place 
in the old city wall. huried himsclf at it head first, 


sud came — back Ns 
smiling. The helmet WHYS 
is rather like a WS i 
padded Indian sun- AA Yi 
helmet, but with All 
padded chin and car i~ 


guards. It is only 
claimed for this in- 
vention, however, 


that it will protect 
the airman from the ; 
effects of short falls. This spring scat * invention 
A very important lessens the shock when a 
device is that of the machine strikes the ground. 
spring seat. Power- 
ful springs guard the aviator’s scat on all 
sides, as shown in the last picture, so that in 
whatever direction the seat may strike the ground 
the shock to the driver may be greatly lessened. 
As in practically all falls (except those from great 
heights) the aeroplane pitches forward as it strikes 
the ground, the most powerful springs are those at 
the rear and above the seat. ‘The aviator is 
strapped to the seat, and so obtains the advantage 
of its protective suspension, cven if the machine 
arrives on terra firma upside down. 
Another safety invention is the crinoline cloak, 
a cloak which looks like an ordinary cloak, but 
which. when the aviator jumps down irom a height, 
opens like a parachute or umbrella, and so lessens 
the shock. 


THE NOVICE. 

Otp Lawyer (to young partner): ‘‘ Did you 
draw up old Moneybags’ will ? ” 
Young Partner: ‘* Yes, sir; and so tight that 
all the relatives in the world cannot break it.” 
.' Lawyer (with some disgust) : “The next 
ti there is a will to bo drawn up, Til do it 
myself.” 


——— 


Werk the ticking of the clocks 
As thes sata: theie pendu-dluims. 
he lich’ do (tick) now, 
(leek) wait (lich) Mar(tick) comes? 


A WONDERFUL CHARGE. 

“Tory charged like demons,” seid the retired 
Colonel, excitedly. “IT never saw anything to 
touch it. The way they charged positively 
stagyered me.” 

“Whom docs he mean?” whispered the man 
who had just come in, to his neighbour. “Is he 
talking about one of his old battles 7” 

“No,” replied the other; “he’s talking about 
the holiday he spent at a Swiss hotel.” 


—r 


Green: “I undorsiand you are looking for a 
Aonkey. I've got ono for sale.” 

Brown: “I bought ono yesterday, but I want 
another soon.” 

Green: * Well, any time you want a good one, 
don’t forget me.” 


AT LAST. 

A maw who had been convicted of stealing 
was brought before a certain judge, well known 
for his tender-heartedness, to be sentenced. 

“Have you ever been scutenced to imprison- 
ment ?” asked the judge, not unkindly. 

“Never!” exclaimed the prisoner, suddenly 
bursting into tears. 

“ Well, well, don’t cry, my man,” said his Honour 
consolingly ; * you're, going to be now.” 


epee ey en nee ss 
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Parsons Push Perambulators ?"* 


{ 
ago a dummy airman on a_hali-size Blériot 


‘“HARLENE HAIR- 


DRILL ” 
GREAT CORONATION OFFER 
£500 PRIZE COMPETITION. 


A Unique Offer by Which Every Man and 

Woman May Quickly Secure a “Crown " of 

Luxuriant Hair in Abundant Masses, 

entirely free of char<e. 

Of all the many important events which will mark this 
eventful Coronation Year none will a peal t> a wider 
number of people or be more appreciated than the 
appropriate and valuable offer which is made by the 
famous hair specialist, Mr. Edwards, whose “ Marlene 
Hiir-Drill’’ is now so popular a toilet practice. 

In case there should still be any person who does not 
know what ‘* Harlene Hair-Drill’’ is, Mr. Edwards aske 
such persons to accept from him a triple gift, the nso of 
which will enable the recipient to gain a permanently 
beautiful healthy head of hair, irrespective of its present 
conditions, 

‘The hair now may be thin, falling from the head, losing 
colour, or there wuy be present such troubles as dandruff, 
scurf, greasy or dry scalp, irritation—all or any of these 
troubles the triple gift will enable you to overcome and 
allow you to grow hair in abundant masses. 

The results of ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Driil "are truly wonder- 
ful, for it gives a ‘crown’? of hair which gives to the 
appearance an addod dignity, an added charm. 

"he hair commences to grow from the very first day, 
and though you may have previously condemned yourself to 
silently watch the falling of your hair, you will be surprised 
to find new growth springing up all over your head, 

The triple gift which every reader is asked to accept 
consists or : 

1. A Bottla of the famous Hair Tonic and Restorative, 
“Harlene.”? the use of which stimulates hair life, 
clears the head of any existing hair trouble, and, by 
nourishing the hair roots, causes new lair to grow. 

2. A Packet or delightful ‘‘ Cremex’”’? Shampoo Powder, 
which, by freeing the hair of dust and dirt, prepares 
the head for the use of the bair-growing tonic 
“ Hanlene,”? 


3. A Look of valuable Vair-hea'th hints, which every 
person With hair trouble of any kind, whose hair is 
lene cvlour and becoming impoverished, shovld 
ciretully rend. It tells you all about the popular 
* Harlene Hair-Drill? method of growing hair. 

© arlene’? gently massaged by the ‘* Hair-Drill” 
method into the very cells) where the hair roots are 
stimulates and actua!ly sunplies new nourishment, so that 
new hair will grow and the present growth obtain added 
life and lustre. 

You are asked to accept the “ Harlene Hair-Drill”’ 
Outtit. To secure the same it is only necessary to sen 
coupon blow, together with three penny stumps to cover 
actual cost of return postage. 

Subse nent. supplies of * Harlene’? can be obtained 
from all lending chemists and stores in Is., 28. 6d., and 
4s. Gd. bottles, and «f ‘ Cremex’? Shampoo Powders in 
boxes of six for Is., or m-y be had direct and post free on 
re-vipt of postal order at the ** Ilarleue ’? Offices. 
95 and 96 Hizh Holborn, London, WiC. 


FREE TRIAL OUTFIT COUPON. 


Thies Coupon entitles its holder to a Free Outfit for 
increasing the Beauty ane Growth of the Hair. 
To the EDWARDS’ HARLENK” CO, 
5 and 96 High Holborn, Lonton, W.C. 
Kindly send me one of the Toilet Outfits as per veur offer in above 
article. I enclose 3d. in stamps to cover the portal charges to any 
part of the word, 


Newe .. 


AdASS cece eee 


Pearson's Weekig, Jan. 4 1911. 


INTERESTING £500 PRIZE COMPETITION 


"gs Prize, £50. list Gent's Prize, £50. 

ist Lady eo children’s Frizes (Boy, Girl), £25 each. 
The conditio's governing the competition are extremely simple, .ud 
are as follows: 
1. If you are nt a user o? “FHarlene yeu shoud st once eerd for the 

triple gift “Jlarlene Hatr-Drill.”” Outfit. If you have had # eat; le 
Outfit, or stili_use ” Harlene,” thereis no necessicy te send yor the 
Outfitagan. Ifyou desire to enter the Competition, howeves, ru es 
nist he observed, 
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6 This competition is open to the Colonies as well as those in tle 
G aed for the delay or 


The announcement of the result will be jubiis'.e 
July 13th, and the distribution of prizes wil ta’e pluce on that oay. 
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THE DOCTOR DID IT. 

Axtowa the paticnts in a certain hospital there 
was recently one disposcd to take a dark view 
of his chances of recovery. 

“Cheer up, old man!” admonished the youthful 


A PROFESSIONAL MAN. 

Mrs. Goodart: “You seem to have somo 
education. Perhaps you were once @ professional 
man ?” 

Howard Hasher ; “ Lady, I'm a numismatist by 


medico attached to the ward wherein the patient | Profession.” 


lay. ‘Your symptoms are identical with thoso 
ot my own caso four years ago. I was just as 
ill as you are. Look at me now!” 

The patient ran his eyes over the physician's 
stalwart frame. ‘ Yes, but what doctor did you 
have ?” he finally asked feebly. 


“Dip he know when ho asked that pretty girl 
to marry him that she is poor ?” 
“Yes, he took her at her face value.” 


Tourist : “I wonder at your allowing people to 
reount that fine old ruin.” 

Native: “It's quite safc, sir. It was only 
built last year!” 

—_——oO—= 

Edwin (aged twelve): “Come, fly with me, my 
Angelina, and we will soon be where the words 
of cruel parents cannot hurt your young heart!” 

Angelina ; ‘I cannot, Edwin. I cannot! Papa 
is laid up with the rheumatism, I know, but we 
would surely be overtaken. You forget, my 
Edwin, that you are a messenger boy !” 


A CATASTROPHE. 

Wuirz and trembling the new footman dashed 
into the dining-room of a palatial mansion. 

“A drop of brandy, for Heaven's sake!’ he 
dared to exclaim. 

Taken by surprise, his master and mistress 
hastened to oblige him, and the liquid helped to 
restore his courage. 

‘“* Whatever has happened, my man ?”’ 

“Too terrible!” he gasped, after the ancient 
Cognac had been gulped down. “I’ve broken 
your old Sévres vase.” 


Mother ; “Oh, Bobby, you naughty boy, you’ve 
been smoking! (Pause.) Poor darling, do you 
- feel very bad?” 

Bobby (who has keen well brought up): 
“Tbank you. I’m only dying.” 

Magistrate : ‘‘ You say this man stole your coat ? 
a 1 understand that you prefer the charge against 

im 2 ” 
: Prosecutor ; “‘ Wc'l, no, your honour, I prefer the 
coat, if it’s all the same to you.” 

“I sHoutp think ‘it would be a simple matter 
to induce a woman to get ready in time to attend an 
evening performance.” 

““What’s your scheme ?”” 

“ Ask her to go to the matinée.” 


“Haw, not a bad little room this,” said the 
pompous man as he took up all the fire in the 
commercial room of a country hotel on one of 
the recent cold mornings. 

“Not bad,” said the littl man “It’s 
rather a pity, though, that . 
it’s got such an ugly fire- 
ecreeD,” 


: QUITE SURE. 

“ARE you sure that 
Occurrence was on_ tho 
seventeenth of the month ?” 
asked the lawyer, in a tone 
which seemed to imply that 
certainty upon such a point 
was almost beyond the reach 
of tho human intellect. 

“Yes,” said the undis- 
mayed youth, who was being 
cross-examined, ‘it was the 
seventeenth.” 

“Now, remember,” con- 
tinued the lawyer, with in- 
creasing solemnity, ‘‘ remem- 
ber you are under oath, 
How do you know it was 
on the seventeenth ? ” 

‘* Because the day 
before——” 

“ Bo careful what yousay, 
pow. Go on.” 

“Because the day before | 


ee = = 


was the sixtecnth, and Father (at table) : ° 
the day after was the | sligal cutie oa 
eighteenth,” 


Mrs. Goodart ; “ A numismatist ?” 
Howard Hasher: “Yes, lady; a collector of 
rare coins, Any old coin is rare to me.” i 


————— = - 


“You have two very bright pupils, Miss 
Winsome,” remarked Mr. Sweetly to the school- 
mistress. 

“Which ones do you mean, Mr. Sweetly ?” 

“Why, those in your eyes, to be sure.” 


NO HURRY. 

A NuMBER of wecks after an old man was 
appointed postmaster of a small village the villagers 
and their friends began to complain about the 
non-delivery of letters. 

An inspector investigating the matter found out 
that the postmaster had sent out no letters since 
his entrance into office, and, pointing to the hundred 
or more dusty letters that the postmaster had kept 
by him, saia sternly : — 

‘Why on earth didn’t you let these go?” 

“T was waiting till I got the bag full,” said the 
old man, with a gentle smile. 

“Have you any absorbing papers around 
here ?”” asked the stranger of the newsagent. 

“‘ Absorbing papers ?” echoed the clerk. “ Yes, 
sir. Jimmy, give this gentleman a couple of 
blotters.” 


ee 


Young Husband: “ You mark me! A woman 
always manages to get what she wants.” 

Older Husband : ‘I wouldn’t miad that so much, 
but the worst of it is, as soon as she gets it she wants 
something else.” 


—a+s >——_ 


Last Werx—Yovu Witt, Reuempen—We Asxrp You: i 
Shall we do it now, or wait till Marlin comes? 
A BIG BID. 

Tue big horse sale had been in progress for some 
time when an alleged thoroughbred was trotted 
round for inspection. 

In reply to the very pointed questions about a 
certain shakiness in the animal’s knees, the 
auctioneer assured the possible bidders that it was 
entirely owing to the horse having been brought 
up in a stable with a low roof. The bidding was 
started at ten shillings, and crept slowly and pain- 
fully on until it reached five pounds, and, despite 
the auctioneer’s elocutionary efforts, stopped there. 
The wielder of the hammer was about to close with 
the offer when he observed an individual trying*to 
push his way through the crowd. 

“Now, sit, this is the chance of your lifetime. 
This magnificent racehorse is actually going at five ; 
any advance on five, sir?” 

“Aye,” said the newcomer; “I'll have a go. 
I'll make it five and sixpence.” 


CHANGING THE SUBJECT. 


ae 


Well, Johnny, how did you get along at school to-day?” 


t 
beoks say conversation at meals should be of a pleasant character. Let's talk | 


AND JESTLETS. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 19, 1911. 


STATISTICS. 

Newzance: “Do you know, young man, that 
five out of six people who suffer from heart trouble 
have brought it upon themselves through the 
filthy habit of smoking ?” 

Karmley: ‘Really! And possibly you aro 
aware that nine out of ten people who suffer from 
black eyes can trace the complaint to a habit 
of not minding their own business.” 


Teacher : “I would like someone in the class to 
define the meaning of vice versd.” 

Bright Boy : “ It’s sleeping with your feet towards 
the head of the bed.” ; 


Tom : * How is it you're not married yet ?” 

Dick: ‘“‘The amateur photographic craze is 
responsible for it.”’ 

“ How so?” 

“All the girls I know have taken to developing 
negatives.” 


HIS DEFENCE. 

A youn Irish soldier was charged with striking 
his superior officer, Captain Y——, and when asked 
by the President if he objected to any of the officers 
forming the Court, he answered : 

“Sure, I objects to ye all!” 

“On what ground ?” asked the President. 

“It’s not guilty Iam!” 

Of course, he was informed that his innocence 
was not yet proved. 

“ Well,” he continued, ‘I object to Colonel X——” 

“State your objection.” 

“Sure, he wasn't there when I sthruck the 
captain!” 

Fond Mother: “Tommy darling. this is your 
birthday! What would you like to do?” 

Tommy (after a moment’s reflection): “TI think 
I should enjoy seeing the baby spanked ! ”” 


Magistrate: ‘“ What is tho charge against this man, 
officer 2?” 

Policeman: ‘There isn’t any, your honour; 
business was dull and I arrested him just to keep 
my hand in.” 

— oa 
TIT FOR TAT. 

Stranger (to prominent clergyman): “I came 
in here, sir, to criticise your church management 
and tell you how it ought to be run.” 

Prominent Clergyman (amazed): ‘‘ What do you 
mean, sir? How dare you? Who are you, 
anyway ?” 

“Tam the humble editor of the paper you have 
been writing to complaining about the way the 
paper is run.” 


Wife (excitedly) : ‘‘ If you go on like this I shall 
certainly lose my temper.” 

Husband (calmly): ‘“‘No danger, my dear. A 
thing of that size is not easily lost.” 


** How are things ?” the barber asked pleasantly 
of the shrinking man in the chair. 

** Dull, very dull !”* 

And the knight of the 
razor looked for a moment 
as if he thought the remark 
was personal. 


FOLLOWED. 

A GENTLEMAN was one 
night returning home, when 
he found that he was 
followed by a man. Not 
wishing to be overtaken, he 
hurried forward. The more 
he hurried, bowever, the 
more the man_ hurried. 
Coming to a church he 
thought that he would get rid 
of his follower by walking 
round it. He felt alarmed 
when he found that the 
man followed him round. 

Summoning his courage, he 
sharply said: ‘‘ What are you 
following me for ?”’ 

“Tf you please, sir,” said 
the man, “I am going to 
Mrs. Brown’s, and the porter 
| at the station told me that 
if I followed you I should 
find her house next door to 
yours.” 


—— seas Mic 


I will give halfeaeguinea for the best poster. Mark postcards "Poster.’’ (See page 408,) 
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“thinks sometimes, wonders sometimes,” and then 
he looked solemnly at his audience. 

Now, sitting a little in front of me was a fat, 
heavy, very stupid-looking individual, and for the 
life of me I could not refrain from attempting to 
play a little joke at his expense, so I “* threw”? my 


voice over to him and made him (apparently) 
exclaim : 


“Oh, I never do!” 
Poor man, as he became at once an object of 


Mr. ARTHUR PRINCE, the famous Ventriloquist, 


A Veteran’s Story. 
tells some Extra Special stories connected with 


As Told by Himself. 


His Work. 


’ T gave had some quiet fun from time to time by 
using such power as I possess as a ventriloquist for 
my private enjoyment, and I do so occasionally as 
a useful sort of exercise. 

I remember once I was in a police-gourt standing 
near the dock, in which stood on immensely powerful 
man accused of assaulting a constable. 

When the latter had finished giving his evidence 
there was a silence in the court for a minute or so 
as the magistrate was looking over his notes pre- 
paratory to asking the prisoner some question. 
Suddenly a thin, piping voico coming apparently 
from the witness-box, remarked : 

“It’s them big men with soft hearts as is always 
in trouble.” 

The magistrate half jumped from his seat, the 
usher shouted “Silence,” and a constable near the 
witness-box glanced ferociously at a woman standing 
near him whom he evidently strongly suspected of 
being guilty of uttering the exclamation. 

The prisoner grinned, and I saw the magistrate 
felt inclined to do the same, and it was some 
minutes before the court proceeded with the case. 
Ultimately, the prisoner was let off with a fine of 
ten shillings or fourteen days. I sometimes think 
that but for my little interruption the sentenco 
would have been severer. 


NURSING THE DONKEY. 
~ Another time I had a little bit of fun in Maryle- 


bone Police Court. I think itywas Mr. Plowden 
who was sitting on the occasion. A witness in a 
prosecution case by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals was wanted, and the man’s 


name was shouted out by a constable. 


“ John Logan! Is John Logan here ?” bellowed 


the police-officer. 


Then a voice from the back of the court answered : 
“No, ’e ain't; ’e’s at ’ome nursing the donkey as 


got hurt ing too big a load.” 


A shout of laughter greeted this little effort of 


mine, which was, however, quiakty suppressed, and 
the magistrate ordered a constable to immediately 
bring the man who had been guilty of uttering the 
exclamation before him, but he wasn’t, of course, 
to be found. 

I had a rather funny experience one time in a 
restaurant at Brighton. A man, looking as if he 
had taken a trifle more than was good for him of 
intoxicating liquor of some description, was seated 
at a table looking rather moodily at a becfsteak 
which had just been served to him. I was seated 
at another table a few yards away. Presently the 
gentloman with tho beefsteak called out: 

“ Waiter |” 

There was no waiter near, so I just “ threw’ my 
voice over to his side and answered : 

“Yes, sir!” 

The man, without looking up, said : 

“Take’sh beefsteak away, it’s underdone.” 

“No, it is not,” answered the voice at his side. 
“You only think so because you're drunk; you 
just eat it, it will do you good.” 

THE WAITER WAS ABSENT. 

Then the man looked up. I don’t think I have 
ever seen such a look of blank astonishment on 
anyone’s face as was on his as he looked first at one 
side, and then on the other, and then all about the 
room, but saw no sign of a waiter near him. There 
were only a few other diners in the restaurant, and 
they were all immensely amused. They guessed 
where the waiter's voice had come from, but none 
of them said a yord. 

The result, by the way, of this little joke was that 
the man followed my advice and ate the beefsteak 


gencral attention, he looked frightfully unhappy. 
One of the hardest things to do is to smoke and 
ventriloquise at the same time. It took me several 
years’ practice before I ventured to do so on the 
stage, but, curiously enough, it never occurred to 
me that it was so difficult to do until I tried it, then 


I found out. 


_I wos smoking a cigar at a friond’s house one 
night who was especially proud of the excellent 
brand of his cigars, and I thought it would be quite 
a funny thing if I made one of the guests make some 
disparaging remark about them. 


‘““WHAT ROTTEN CIGARS!" 
My notion was to “ throw ’”’ my voice across the 
table in the direction of an elderly, deaf gentleman 
who was present, and make him (apparently) 


observe : 


‘“* What rotten cigars !"’ 
But this little joke recoiled on myself ; the smoke 


from my cigar went against my breath as I tried to 
“throw” my voice across the table, and I got a 
fearful fit of choking that lasted for nearl 


minutes and left me almost in a state of collapse. 


A great many people, by the way, write to me 
from time to time asking for hints on ventriloquism. 
I have no hints to give beyond the advice that 
unless a man is born with tho gift of ventriloquism 
I don’t recommend him to try and acquire it, 


simply because it is not possible to do so. 


GETTING HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 


Mr. GREEN had been paying twenty shillings 
a week for board ; his appetite constantly increased. 
Finally his landlady saw that she must either sell 
out and quit or raise her boarder’s rate. 
after watching him feverishly devouring plateful 


after plateful, she plucked up courage and said: 


“Mr. Green, I shall have to raise your board to 
thirty shillings.’ 
Mr. Green looked up with a start, then in a tone 


of consternation he said: 


“Oh, Mrs. Small, don’t. 


can do now to eat twenty shillings’ worth.” 


BREeaDERS, WE DON’T WANT TO WORRY YOU UNDULY, BUT: 


Shall tee do it now, or wait till Marlin comes? 


“ WILL it hurt ?”” asked the precise person as he 
sat down in the big chair. 

“Don’t you know that I advertise myself as 
the painless dentist ?”’ 

“Yes, But what I want to know is whether 


you can guarantee me as a painless patient.” 


OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS. 


Tx doctor prescribed strict adherence to a 
carefully arranged diet, and wound ea by saying, 
“Now, remember, stick to that, and, 


cigar a day—no more.” 


A fortnight later the patient was no better. 
The doctor catechised him about the diet, but he 
had obeyed orders to the letter. 

“Well,” said the doctor, 


smoking ?” 


“That must be the matter,” said the patient. 
“J don’t think I’ve got used to it yet. You see, 
I never smoked before in my life.” 


BY INSTALMENT. 

“ Muc# as it pains me to have to tell you, Mr. 
Simkins,” said the fair Miss Robinson in tremulous 
tones, ‘I do not love you and so cannot accept 
the ring you gave me. Please will you take it 


back ?”” 


“Oh, I could not dream of doing such a thing,” 
said Simkins gravely; “pray keep it in remem- 


ten 


One day, 


It's as much as I 


mind, one 


“what about the 


For his services 


AN interesting incident, which shows the tender- 
heartedness and devotion to the sick that so 
endeared Florence Nightingale to the hearts of 
British “‘Tommies,” is recalled by Sergeant- 
Major W. Cole, of 40 South-Western Road, 
London, S.W. Sergeant Cole is a Crimean veteran, 
who retired from the colours after a long and 
honourable career. 
Crimean campaign Sergeant Cole was decorated 
with the Crimean medal and clasp and the 
Turkish medal. 

“T joined the Army in October, 1854,” Sergeant 
Cole explained to our representative. “1 was 
then only fifteen years old, and really intended to 
become a bandsman. However, being very tall, I 
was drafted out to the Crimea as a private in the 
Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade, and was put in the 
fighting line when but sixteen. 
fall of Sebastopol, and that day I received a wound 
in the left hip from a splinter of a shell. 
where I fell on the field ull night, without food or 
water, and with my wound undressed. 


in the 


I was at the 


A Magnificent but Awful Spectacle. 


this way, 
ing winter, un 


Peps after a struggle. 
stifling sensation in my c 
great difficulty in breathing. 
many cough remedies and medicines prescribed 
by my doctor, I got worse, and became so weak 
that Ihad to lie in bed for three months at a time. 

“T was almost too weak to cough, and the 
ceaseless wheezing of my lungs wus most distress- 
great difficulty in getting rid of 
regularly accumulated. When 
m getting gradually darker in 
ngerous developmer ts. 

“TI passed restless and feverish nights; the 
moment I turned on my side the wheezing began, 
and I felt as if I was choking. 
cough so severely that my throat burned, and my 
chest felt very sore. For several years I suffered in 
being always much worse each succeed- 
til I felt that the bronchitis would 
claim me altogether very shortly. 


ing. I also had 
the phlegm which 
I found this phl 
colour I foresaw 


Rescued at the Eleventh Hour. 


“ However, Peps came to my rescue and brought 
me back to the comfortable state of health I now 
enjoy. 

t was an old comrade who got me to try Peps, 
which had cured him. His advice was a blessing 
to me, for Peps filled my lungs with new life, and 


“ From my helpless position I watched the awful 
but magnificent spectacle of Sebastopol in flames. 

“Next morning I was shipped, along with a 
large draft of wounded men, over the Black Sea 
to the hospital at Scutari, where Miss Florence 
Nightingale took charge of us. 
to me she was evidently astonished at my youthful 
appearance. She placed her hand on my shoulder, 
and said: “ My poor boy, you ought to be at home 
with your mother, not here.” 
tears, and I saw tears running down her cheeks 
more than once as she went up and down the ward. 

“ Miss Nightingale herself wrote a letter home 
to my mother, and when I recovered she sent me 
to the hospital at Ronkoi, on the Asiatic side of 
the Dardenelles, where I remained until I was 
quite better. 
Hardships the Troops Endured. 

“The hardships encountered during that awfal 
Crimean campaign, however, were bound to affect 
me sooner or later, and during the winter of 1905, 
after I had retired from the Army, I was ill with 
congestion of the lungs that was only cured by 
I suffered severely from 4 
best and throat, and had 
Though I tried 


When she came 


Her eyes filled with 


Then I would 


1 lay 


without another word. brance of me and i broken heart.” 

I made one of my earliest efforts at exercising my “Thank you ! thousand thanks ! ” murmured 
powers as a ventriloquist at a scientific lecture to the girl. “How good, how gencrous you are! 
which I was taken by an elderly relative when I I shall never, never part with it! oa. . 
was a boy. Tho lecturer was, I daresay, a very “Oh, that’s all right, answered Simkins, with 
able and clover man, but he gave me the impression | his hand on the door- <nob, “ I'll tell the man you're 
of being excessively dull and uninteresting ; no solely responsible. You see, there are five monthly 
doubt because I had very littlo notion of what he instalments to pay on it yet. Good-bye ! And 
was talking about. In the middlo of the lecture | before the astonished Miss Robinson could reply 
he declared that even the dullest and stupidest man " Simkins was running down the front door steps. 


I bless the day my comrade told me about this 
grand breathe-able remedy. Peps loosened the 
phlegm, which came away quite eusily; the 
asthmatic wheezing and stifling gradually ceased, 
and the cough left me. 

“ My health all through last winter and the bad 
weather of recent months has been excellent. On 
the first sign of a cold I fly to Peps, for thyy 
never fuil to nipa cold in the bud.”"—,Atvr.] 


“Little drops of water, littl: grains cf sind —.”" I want a new, witty, and original ending te this. Se" 
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PROLOGUE. 


John Ilume, a young curate of a Loudon East-end 
parish, falls in love with Beity Chalniers, the winsome 
governess at the reclory, and they are married. Seven 
years pass, The clergyman ts tiow vicar at the country 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
little girl, Mimi. It ts the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and six-year-old Mimi's Uirthday. and wpstairs 
a@ merry gathering of the child's playmates are 
romping. 

John Liume is called out to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absenec a disreputable woman calls at 
the Vicarage and sees the vicar's wife. 

Beity Hume goes white to the lips. This woman, 
Mrs. Mowle, knows the terrible secret that has always 
haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had borne 
a child, and Mrs. Moule, midwife, had nursed tt during 
tts brief existence and seen tt carried to the grave, 

“ What do you want?” Betty jalters. 

Mrs. Mowle demands ten pounds as the price o! her 
temporary silence, and whilst the terrifled woman hurries 
to her room to get the moncy the midwife rifles the 
safe. 

Little Mimi, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps jrom 
her cot. She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
ordering a black-bLonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs. ‘* Daddy,” she cries, 
“ what has mummy done?” But John Hume voints 
to the door and his wife. “Go!” he commands. 


FROM THE BEGINNING. 


TairtBgen years have passed since that terrible 
night at the Vicarage. Mimi Hume is cngaged to 
David Inglis, a journalist. David was one of the 
party thirteen years back ; he was Mimi’s idol even in 
those days. 

After obtaining the vicar's consent to accept him 
as a son-in-law, David returns to his flat at 133, 
Bewlay Street, N.W. 

One night as he goes out to post off a story, Phobe, 
the woman who threw him over to marry 
old Durward Kenyon for money, comes to his flat. 
She tries to confide in David the story of her marriage 
failure, but David will not listen. He tells her of his 
engagement to Mimi and takes her to a cab. 

me Frayle and Rupert Lang witness this little 
scene from the flat opposite. Wealth and _ flash 
clothes have altered the blackmailing Mrs. Mowlo 
of old into Madame Frayle, beauty specialist. Lang 
is one of her clients. He is scheming to marry Mimi 
Hume for money which he knows is to come to her. 

When David returns, Lang and Madame Frayle sec that 
be bears in his arms the unconscious form of Mimi’s 
mother. Tragedy, want, and misery are written on 
the once beautiful features. David has found her in 
the area of an empty house; also a_bloodstained 
handkerchief, and a key labelled ‘40 Bewlay Strect,” 
which he slips into a pocket. Just previous to this 
P.C. Jarvis has discovered the dead body of Phebo’s 
husband, stabbed with a pair of scissors, in 40 Bewlay 
Stroct, and, secing a light in David’s flat, has called 
with Sergeant Tibbutts to make inquiries. 

David waits until Betty has escaped by a back 
entrance before he opens the door. A spot of blood 
is on his shirt-front, and the handkerchief and key 


which he pocketed lead to his arrest. 
Gideon , Rupert’s father, and solicitor to the 
Kenyons, breaks the news to Phosbe. Though she is 


shocked by the terrible tragedy, her scheming nature 
asserts itself. She plans to regain David's love and 
to punish Mimi. 

t the inquest her evidence falls like a bombshell. 
She swears that David was with her in his flat, on the 
pight of the murder, until after midnight. 

The day following the crime Gideon Lang calls on 
Mark Crushington, of the great London emporium, 
about one of bis workpeople—Mrs. Clinton—otherwise 
pay Hume. Lang tries to extract ler address, but 
ai 

That same night John Hume, who has come up 
from Hallard’s Cross with Mimi for the inquest, sees 
his wife—the first time for thirteen years. 

Dressed in rags, aay A eludes her husband, but she 
cannot shake off Louis Death, Crushington’s secretary 
and spy. Louis Death follows her into an empty house, 
to find her bending over a young fellow who is Bleeding 
to death. The man, Stevo Darrack, is Betty's son, 
whom she thought had died as a baby. Now he is 


I will give five P.W. Matchsboxes for the five best attempts. Mark postcarde “Seconda,” 


| wanted by the police. Louis Death promises to save 
his life and keep Betty's secret. 

Mimi Humo is cverwhelmed with grief aftcr the 
inquest. She disobeys the vicar's orders that she is 
never to see David again, and goes to his flat. 

There she falls into the clutches of Madame Frayle. 
The blackmailer threatens to tell how David is 
screening some woman unless Mimi sends her thirty 
pounds. Mimi promises. 

To obtain some of the money she takes two five- 
pound notes from her father’s safe, and after mid- 
re steals from the house to post them to Madame 

rayle. 

Passi Thatcher’s Farm, a little place near the 
village, she twists her ankle. Rupert Lang is spending 
a holiday at the farm. He hears a cry, and goes to 
Mimi’s aid. She faints, and when she recovers sho 
is in Lang’s sitting-room. He has removed her shoe 
and stocking and wishes to bathe her ankle. Finally, 
he begs for a kiss, and Mimi rouses the household. 
It is nearly two o'clock in the morning. Her scream 
also awakens Zacky, » drunken ne’er-do-well, who is 
sleeping in a barn. 

Zacky hates John Hume like poison, and he hurries 
off to tell him that he bas just seen Mimi in Lang's 
arms. Hume dresses and runs to the farm. 

Mimi is in the landlady’s bed, but Rupert meets him 
with a ee tale, posing as a hero. He offers to 
marry Mimi if any scandal gets about. 

The vicar has Mimi taken home and sends for 
Anne, Fossall, his cousin, to come and act as her 
companion. His cousin sends Peggy as a substitute. 

Peggy is bright, delightful girl, She sees Mimi’s 
ailment at o glance and sets herself to right things. 

When David reaches his flat after his release he finds 
a letter supposed to be from Mimi, telling him that she 
never wishes to see him again. Heartbroken, David 
goes to thank the echeming Phebe for her noble self- 
sacrifice, and, believing that Mimi no longer loves him, 
offers to marry her. 

The letter is really a forgery put in the envelope in 
place of another by Madame Frayle, acting as Lang’s 
agent. Madame Frayle has stolen the genuine letter 
from Mrs. Wex, David's landlady. And at that moment 
the blackmailer is on her way to her  diagele to cash 
one of Mimi's notes. Rupert Lang has posted the 
letter. The note is a counterfeit. 

While Madame Frayle is out P.C. Jarvis calls on 
Mrs. Wex. He sees the remains of the forged letter 
to David, and suspects the blackmailer of foul play. 

At Hallard’s Cross, when the vicar finds that his 
notes have been stolen from the safe, he accuses Zacky. 

To save Zacky, Mimi confesses that she is the 
culprit. John Humo’s manhood deserts him. He 
tells her never to darken his doors again. 

Helped by Zacky, Mimi reaches London. Here 
her pocket is picked, and Rupert again comés to 
her aid. Me takes her to his rooms, and leaves her 
in the care of his landlady while he gves out. 
A few minutes later David calls to see Rupert on 
business connected with Phabe. To escape from 
him, Mimi slips into a dressing-room. On entering, 
David picks up one of her handkerchiefs, and, when 
Bupers returns, the two men have a violent quarrel 
which ends by Lang taking a mean advantage and 
knocking David down. 

David is sure that Mimi is in the dressing-room, 
but to save another scene, he leaves, assuring Lang 
that they will fight it out later on. 

When he has gone, Rupert tells Mimi that Inglis is 
trying to implivate Mrs. Hume in the Bewlay Street 
murder. He promises to protect both the women, 
and Mimi consents to marry him. 

After midnight Rupert is roused from his bed by 
Peggy Foseall. He lies to her that Mimi is not in the 
house ; but Peggy has seen her hat. She threatens to 
wake the household unless Rupert dresses and goes 
with her to tell the Vicar that Mimi is safe. Rupert 
can only obey. 

Away in London Betty Hume and her criminal son, 
Steve Darrack, still helped by Louis Death, are pre- 

ring to leave thcir sanctuary, the top floor of a 
ittle nese shop, to board a vessel bound for a 
foreign land. 

Steve has to bolt for his liberty and finally he is 
arrested. 

And Jarvis, ‘cute Jarvis, is gradually tracking down 
Madame [Frayle. He pays her a visit at her rooms 
and peice as a simpleton. The blackmailer gives him 
a whisky and-soda, and, sitting on the arm of his 
obair, trys to pump him about the murder. 

Suddenly Jarvis catches her hand and squeezes 
it hard against his collar. 


“If I’ve any luck,” he eays to himeelf, ™ there'll 


be a finger-print or two on my collar after that.” 
Then the birr of an electric bell interrupts them. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX (continued). 
“Se To Outwit Madame Frayle. 
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“My word!” whispered Jarvis, with a magnificent. 
assumption of fear. “If that should bappen to Lo 
Tibbutts—he don’t love me!” 7 ; 

“Tf it is—I'll put him off somehow,” whispered 
Madame Frayle. ‘‘ Just as vou and me looked like 
having a nice little time together—you men—-—" 

* She still grasped the tcabler that she had taken 
from Jarvis in her right hand. 

“ And if the worst comes to the worst—I'll show him 
into my other room, and you can slip out quiet, Mr. 
Jarvis! After that, you can’t say I’m not your friend 
—just as you and me were getting along so nicely, too. 
Som« other time, anyhow, Mr. Jarvis! You just keep 
quict here. Listen when 1 open the door. If it is 
Tibbutts, you slip along out after [ve taken him into 
my dining-room. Not that I've taken to him at all; 


The bell was buzzing again. Madame Frayle put 
the glass down on a table and crossed to the door, 
Her eyes were a little restless. 

She had so many ircns in the fire just now that 
required very delicate manipulation if she were to 
avoid burning her tingers. How that bank-note hed 


come into possession of that doll-faced Mimi Hume 


she did not know. But it must have been an accident, 


of course: but it had called attention— police attention— 


to her, Madame Frayle, and she loathed police attcu- 
Ld 


tions. 


She had been requested to cudgel ber memory, 


examine her books and accounts, and see whether 


with an effort she could recall from whom she had 
received the bank-note. She had been quick to 
destroy the initialled note that poor Mimi had inclosed 
with the bank-notes, and though she could not tell 
whether the second note was genuine or a forgery, she 
had destroyed it rather than run any risks. 

She put a finger to her loose, voluptuous mouth. 

“Listen! And do as you think best!” . 

Anxious though she was, she was expericncing a 
strong thrill of gratification. She had a passion for 

etting men and women under her thumb. And she 
fooke like getting @his lusty, fine-figured but some- 
what stupid young constable there. She still had her 
depraved fancies, and John Jarvis bad appealed to her 
disgusting animal appetite. 

But he was a constable, also. It would be good to 
have him in her power—to have a friend at court, 

ssibly the police-court. She fancied she read him. 
Fre ad mands out that he came to sce her on duty ; but 
what he wanted was drink, a smoke, and perhaps a 
cuddle on the sly ! 

Madame Frayle fancied she understood men. So 
she did—but only one type: 

John Jarvis, however, did not belong to that type. 

Madame Frayle, leaving behind her an odour of 
cheap perfume, slipped from the room, leaving the 
door slightly ajar. 

John Jarvis had a way of calling a spade a spade. 
What he muttered under his breath was too strong for 
publication. 

But he was not wasting time. The clumsy, boorish 
young man of a few moments before who appeared to 

permitting himself to be made love to in a sheepish 
kind of way, became transformed. All heavincss 
seemed to fall from him like a badly-fitting garment. 

Picking up the tumbler that Madame Frayle had 
put down, handling it most delicately, he held it up to 
the light. Finger-prints were just edistinguishable. 
They would become quite distinct and capable of being 
photographed if treated with carbon powder. 

He was using his cars as well. Madame Fravle had 
opened the front door, and he could hear her talking to 
someone in low toncs, but her words were not distin- 
guishable, and he had no clue to the person she was 
addressing. 

The impressions on the tumbler were delicate, and 
would be easily obliterated. He could not thrust it 
away into a pocket, or wrap it up in his handkerchicf for 
fear of spoiling them. He put the glass down on the 
table for a moment; crossed to the cupboard from 
which Madame Frayle had obtained it; took out 
another glass; poured the contents of the first glass 
into it most carefully. Then he transferred the empty 
glass to his left hand, holding it by its base, and tiptoed 
to the door. Louis Death could have hardly moved 
more noisetessly. 

At that moment Madame Frayle raised her voice. 

“Come along in, Scrgeant Tibbutts!” Jarvis 
heard her say—for his benefit. ' 

He could not he!p a grin. 

“ Artful cat!’ was his silent comment. 

He heard the front door close. 

Then his face went red suddenly with laughter 
controlled. 

“Well, 'm——” 

Judging from the sound Det«ctive-Seigeant Tibbutis 
had ki Madame Frayle. 

* You men!” thought Jarvis. 

_Then the closing of another door rather loudly, told 
bim that Madame Frayle had taken her visitor into the 
parlour dining-room. 


(See page 406.) 
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“My tip!’ said Jarvis to himscif, and noiseless] 
Pp y 


quitted the flat. 


No one was about. He went down the badly-lit 
stairs, his left band behind him, grasping o tumbler by 
the base, careful not to rub it against his clothes. 
Tibbutts enjoys himsclf!’ he reflected. 
“ What with this glass—and my collar, if I'm in luck— 
have a pretty good recerd of my lady's 
Deep as a well— 


** Hope 


1 reckon I shall 
fingers. And she none the wiser. 


and foul as one charged with sewer gas. 


Tra; 1le—that’s you. My word!” 


¢ was in silent, badly-lit Bewlay Strect now. 

If his experiments with the tumbler—and his collar— 
came up to his expectations, he would have records to 
compare with the finger-print found on the envelope 
obtained in David Inglis’ ‘‘ workshop.” 
that—one never knew {—Madame Fra 


hecn Madame Frayle always. 

of that. 

{inger-prints remaincd the same. 
One never knew ! 


John Jarvis might think slowly, but he thought 
Madame Frayle, Mimi Hume, the wife and 
mother who had left Hallard’s Cross, more than 
thirteen years ago now—according to the story told 
were all included in his field 
of speculation when he wrestled with the problem of 


clearly. 


Jarvis by Mrs. Wex 

the Bewlay Street mystery. 
“Patience, my lad!” he sighed. 
He returned to the police-station. 


saluted his chief with his right. 
“What about Madame Frayle?” 
sharply. ‘‘ What's that glass ? v 


He stared hard at Jarvis; the latter looked stupid, 


but quite sober. 


sa ci iad sir!’’ answered Jarvis. 
hought they might come in useful. 


Frayle’s. 
Excuse me, sir!’ 
He took off his collar. 


“More of °em on my collar, sir! ** he went on, after 
scrutinising it. Then he explained with a minimum 
of words, making no mention, however, of Sergeant 


Tibbutts’ visit. 
He saluted again. 


“Shouldn't like to mess them up, sir. 
give me permission to take ’em along to the Finger- 
*em properly 
recorded and photographed—also, when that’s done, 
have a look through some of their records 2” 

But thirteen years back the system of identification 
by finger-prints had not been Officially adopted, and 
the were—the great majority—of male 
risoners taken after conviction. 
adame Frayle—nor Mrs. Mowle—had ever 


print Department at the Yard, get 


existing records 

and female 
Neither 

been convicted. 


** All right,” said Inspector Rayne, after a moment’s 
He was beginning to think very highly of 
Jarvis, despite attempts on the part of Sergeant 
Tibbutts to belittle the young man on every possible 


thought. 


occasion. 


"e ree 


An Honourable Man ! 


Ir was late on the night following Jarvis’s visit to 
Madame Frayle, when David Inglis, having gone from 
Lang's rooms to Felix House and obtained his kit-bag 
after inquiring after Phoebe, reached the block of flats 
r thrust into a 
pocket—to help him through the sleepless night that 


in Bewlay Street, an evening pa 


promised. 


The mark sct upon his face by Rupert Lang had all 
but faded, but not the memory of the blow. 
This rankling memory, however, yielded to others as 
y-lit stairs. The landing and 
even the brass plate bearing the namo of Madame 


he passed up the b 


Frayle brought back more vividly that 
night of tragedy, 
sequences of which had never ecased 
footsteps. 


Bitterness and the sense of rank, ironic injustice had 
perhaps obscured his more intelligent faculties. At 
times of ee agony of suffering reasoning powers take 

a 


second ce to emotions. 
But 


was clearer now. 


Not only Phoebe, but Rupert Lang knew of Betty 
Hume's association with the murder mystery, and 
David, as he felt for his latch-key, told himself that 
they must have obtained their information from a 
common sourcee—Gideon Lang, the dead man’s solicitor. 

He paused for a moment before fitting his key, and 
his teeth clicked. Again the irony of it all intruded 


itself. Apparently the police were still 


to the identity of the woman whom P.C. Jarvis had 
scen slip from No. 40 Bewlay Street on the night of 
the murder ; yet he, David, Phoebe, Rupert Lang, and 
—if his logic was right—Cideon Lang knew her identity, 
and each was more or less keeping Betty Hume's secret. 

And then suddenly it occurred to David that both 
himself and Mimi might have been involved in the 
In the past he had 


meshes of a devilish conspiracy. 


Have you read the 


yle had not 
Jarvis was pretty sure 
Features changed ; hair could be dyed—but 


Inspector Rayne 
was in the inspectors’ room off the station-hall when 
Jarvis, carrying a tumbler delicately in his left hand, 


asked Rayne 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN. 
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murder, and mystery, the con- 


Javid'’s brain—that intelligent brain of his— 
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been unable to decide whether Phoebe had lied as to 
the length of time she was with him in order to make 
sure of saving him or to make sure of compromising 
him and herself. Then she had told him that she 
knew whom he was screening, 80 pathetically, so 
movingly, that his past doubts had been temporarily 
dissolved and her conduct had appeared more explic- 
able than before. 

But ugly doubts were gathering again. Was thero 
some monstrous conspiracy on foot, the conspirators 
Phebe, Rupert Lang, and in the backgraund, pulling 
the strings, Gideon Lang, solicitor ? 

He had forgotten surroundings. Thoughts had 
driven the words from his lips. What a fool he was— 
he told himself desperately—not to have linked up 
these things logically before. He had branded Mimi 
as a seatter-brained little fool, of little faith, quick 
to be off with the old love and on with the new, perhaps 
having carried on a flirtation with Rupert Lang, 
flattered by his admiration, when the latter was 
staying at Hallard’s Cross rior to the catastrophe— 
but in his bitterncss might Ee not have misjudged her 
most cruelly and unjustly? Because he was the 
victim of injustice and misunderstanding, had he 
become warped, and cruel, and unjust ? 

Surroundings were still forgotten, his latch-key 
unfitted. John Hume had thrust himself into his 
thoughts—the narrow, tragic, self-righteous man, 
whose sympathies and understanding had been warped 
and twisted instead of having been broadened by 
personal suffering. 

Heaven forbid that he, David, should become as the 
vicar of Hallard’s Cross. And there was neither 

riggishness nor sclf-rightcousness in David's prayer. 

t him keep the open mind! Let not misfortune and 
injustice turn him into a selfish brute ! 

Had Rupert Lang used his knowledge to influence 
Mimi and get her in his power? Was this the explana- 
tion of her presence in his rooms? Was this the 
explanation of those thinly veiled, scurrilous paragraphs 
in the society journal with which he, David, on the 
strength of a remark dropped by Phoebe, had credited 
Rupert Lang? 

Was Mimi—as well as himself—and he was thinking 
more of her now than himself—the victim of a devilish 
conspiracy ? 

Light was breaking upon David ; but it was a cruel 
light. He clenched up a hand impotently. He was 
not the kind of man to fling up his hands and cry out 
that he was beaten. But if he were right, what could 
he do’? Mimi's and his frecdom could only be pur- 
chased at the expense of her mother. 

Yet he had come away, blinded by bitterness and 
the sting of a blow, and left her alone with Rupert 
coe) That Lang, scoundrel though he might be, 
would take vulgar, gross advantage of his position, was 
practicably unthinkable ; but 

David thrust the latch-key home. His brain was 
in a whirl again. He knew nothing definite against 
Rupert Lang, except that the latter had revealed the 
cur when he took him at a disadvantage and got home 
twice without warning, without telling him to put his 
hands up. The rest was a matter of conclusions drawn 
from deductions. 

BuWDavid felt now that he had behaved weakly in 
leaving Mimi—contemptibly ; that as soon as he had 
dropped his kit-bag in the passage, he ought to get 
back to Lang's rooms. He ought to protect Mimi 
against herself—never mind what she thought of him. 

‘As he stepped into the flat, distraction writ on his 
sensitive, lean features, Mrs. Wex confronted him. 
Her eyes were extraordinarily bright, and her sleeves 
rolled up to her elbows. 

She had not seen John Jarvis since she had pieced 
together the note that Mimi had been credited with 
writing. Since when she had tried to kill time, 
suspense, and obtain relief to her feelings by a tremen- 
dous expenditure of furniture polish, metal polish, and 
elbow grease. ‘That was like Mrs. Wex. 

The flat was as clean as the proverbial new pin. A 
faint smell suggestcd that “ turps * had been called 
into requisition. The linoleum in the passage was 
dangerously slippery from a mixture of beeswax and 
energy. And yet—and here, perhaps, Mrs. Wex was 
an exception among women—not one of David's 
papers had been disturbed in his workshop, though onc 
would have required a microscope to have discovered 
a trace of dust or tobacco-ash. Truly, Mrs. Wex’s 
motherly love and devotion took practical form. ; 
All her own children had died; the “ trimmings ” 
had carricd off Wex. Yet never moping, Mrs. Wex, 
and only vicious and vinegary in her manner and 
speech—never in the great heart housed in her frail 
yet nervy and wiry little body. . « . 
Horribly vulgar, too, and downright Cockney, 
but a real, truc, live woman withal, hating the unclean 
and foul as personified, for instance, in such a creature 
as Madame Frayle. : 

Of course, if Mrs. Wex had gone to a high-class 
boarding school in her youth—instead of being a 
“little mother” to goodness only knows how many 
brothers and sisters—she would never have expressed 
a desire to scratch anybody's face and claw their hair 
out, and she would have spoken King’s English. But 
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all such advantages had been denied her. Conse- 
quently, since John Jarvis’ visil and the belief he had 
left with her that Madame I'rayle was at the bottom 
of or connected with the mischief in some mysterious 
way, Mrs. Wex had continually demanded of Provi- 
dence a fair chance to oppose “ Frayle, that un’oly 
*orror of a crittur!’’ 

‘At the same time she had not forgotten Jarvis’ 
instructions, ‘‘ The quieter you keep, Mrs. Wex, the 
better! May be wrong, but you can hold your tongue 
better than most people. You won't do any harm by 
doing so, and you may do Mr. Inglis a deal of good. 
Only see that he goes to Hallard’s Cross.” 

Mrs. Wex—to put it figuratively—unmasked her 
batteries and opened fire on Inglis. She pointed a thin 
forefinger, mate shrivelled and worn with hard work, 
at his kit-bag. 

“When you sent that note, Mr. Inglis, asking me 
for to pack that identical bag, 1 was ‘oping you was 
going to ’Allard’s Cross; but the boy said ‘e was to 
take it back to Felix Ouse!” ; 

“That was right, Mrs. Wex.” Inglis deposited his 
bag on the floor. “I'm leaving my bag. I'm off 
again now.” 

Mrs. Wex’s lips quivered. The look in them eyes of 
‘is! Yet ’e was nt a stiff upper lip. His mouth 
didn’t give im away. It was them cyes of ‘is! 

“To ’Allard’s Cross, sir?" she asked. She knew it 
to be too late to get there on this night. Nevertheless, 
she asked the question. 

David looked at her, and shook his head. 

“Then to-morrer, p'raps ?” 

Inglis, like most highly-strung, sensitive characters, 
had his short-tempered, sarcastic moments; but he 
had never yet spoken sharply to Mrs. Wex. He did not 
do so now, despite her persistence and the jangled state 
of his nerves and emotions. To him she was onc of 
the bravest and most wonderful women he had ever 
met. He saw below the surface. She had always 
been most loyal to him ; never more loyal than on the 
night when Betty Hume was concealed in his rooms. 

“Tf not to-morrer, then,’ she went on very quickly 
and in those fierce, aggressive tones that masked so 
much, “ the day arter to-morrer, sir ?”’ 

Hardly conscious of what he was doing, Inglis took 
a thick stick from the stand in the passage. Yet 
possibly his action was in some vague way associated 
with Rupert Lang. Good Heavens! But what had 
come over him—no matter how Mimi had treated him, 
misjudged him—that he had left her alone with that man. 

“No,” he answered quietly. ‘There was such a 
rush, so much to do and think of—I didn’t tell you, 
Mrs. Wex. My engagement’s broken off!” 

As if Mrs. Wex had not realised that when she 
entered his room after he had read the note—that John 
Jarvis believed to be a forgery ; after she had heard him 
mutter those words—“ that settles it!” 

“Don’t say that, sir!’ she whispored with extreme 
rapidity. ‘* P’raps you only thinks it is—don’t think 
me interfering, shoving my nose in where it ain't no 
right fur to be!” 

The door was ajar. She drove it to with a deft 
thrust of her foot, and laid a work-worn hand on his 
wrist. Her mauner of speech was crude, yet in her 
way, though she was not respectful to everyone, she 
was always respectful to him. 

“Don’t think me taking liberties—but I've been 

+ — follering it all, so to speak—seen it growing, as it were— 
and I can’t abide to see lovin’ ‘earts breaking and 
wandering off in hopposight directions !” 

Mrs. Wex did not believe in snivelling ; she dashed 
her free hand violently across her eves as if furious at 
having become a sudden victim to dimness of sight. 
She went on again. 

“‘ Not that I've ever set cyes on Miss Mimi; but ’er 
photingraph—never a morning but I didn’t dust it 
careful | ”’ 

David lost momentary control of his mouth. It 
twisted badly. 

“ And I miss it now, sir. no longer standing there on 
your table—somethink seems to ’ave gorn out o° my 

Pi life. Not that that counts for mpiniats It ain't me 
what matters. Never mind what comes or goes out 
of my life. It’s you, Mr. Inglis, your life—and ‘ers!”” 

“Mrs. Wex,” repeated David quietly, without sign 
of resentment at her intrusion into the affairs of his 
heart, ‘‘ my engagement is broken off. I've got my 
key. Ican’t say when I shall be back. Don’t sit up 
for me!” 

He freed his wrist from her worn hand that was 
quivering with intensity of purpose; then he took it 
between both his own, and the strong pressure that he 

t upon it brought a bright flush to her withered 
eatures. 

“You've the best heart in the world,” he said, his 
voice unsteady now. He looked over his shoulder 
instinctively, but Mrs. Wex had kicked-to the door. 
* For all you've done for me—what you did on that 
night——” 

“ For the love of ‘Eaven,” she broke in, in a ferocious 
whisper, “ don’t start thanking me, sir, or I'll turn on 
you—sure as eggs is eggs—I can’t stop to pick and 
choose my words—and call to mind what you done 
for mef Only this, sir! You must forgive a widder 
woman old enough to be ver mother. You and ‘er 
arc so near to my ‘eart—and it’s only a matter of some 
sixty odd mile to 'Allard’s Cross and a railway ticket.” 


Tken coadense it into 


But Mimi was in Rupert Lang's rooms, and David 
knew it. 

“ And I arsks yer, sir, would a lovin’ ‘cart ‘ave took 
the trouble—all the trouble as I told yer she took to 
git a note to you——” 

But Mrs. Wex stopped. A man’s shadow was flung 
upon the glazed upper part of the door. 

David turned as she paused, and also saw the shadow. 
He opened the door quickly. 

The man on the threshold was John Hume. Mrs. 
Wex's keen eyes rested for a moment on the vicar's 
haggard features; noted his pricstly attire. Miss 
Mimi's father! She was sure, though she had never 
before set eyes on him. 

“May I be ‘ung, drawn, and quartered.” was her 
swift thought, ‘ but I shall ‘ave to listen!” 

“Mrs. Wex!”’ said David quietly. 

She understood, and went swifcly along the ae 
round the right-angled corner to the little kitchen. 
Here she opened and closed the door noisily ; but she 
did not enter the kitchen. She crept back silently to 
the corner. With Mrs. Wex the end justiticd the 
means. She once told Inglis that she could not abide 
a story that did not cnd happily. 

David had seen the vicar since, but they had not 
spoken since the day he and Mimi went into the vicar’s 
study, and John Hume had blessed them solemnly. 

Cold, terrible unforgiveness glittered fiercely in the 
vicar's eyes. There was no Peggy Fossall at his elbow 
to keep alive his more human instincts. She had 
awakened his remorse and shame after he had forgotten 
his manhood, sceming to have gone mad—* potty,” as 
she put it slangily but expressively—and had goaded 
Mimi from home, and when at last—looking more like 
a miller’s man than a parson, as the irrepressible Peg, 
described him—he had returned to the Vicarage in the 
baker's cart, Napolcon in a white lather, he had 
required no persuasion to go in quest of Mimi in London. 

They had travelled up with Rupert Lang, and 
subsequently inspiration had taken Peggy to "Lang's 
rooms; 4 terrible suspicion had drawn the vicar to 
Bewlay Strect, after he visited the lodgings in Blooms- 
bury, where he generally stayed in London, in the hope 
that he might glean news of Mimi there. Had she gone 
to the man whom he looked on as the author of all this 
present miscry ? 

Mimi had refused explanation of why she had taken 
the notes from the safe. Was her theft—still o theft in 
John Hume's sight—inspired by the man who had done 
his best to blight her life? And in truth, Mimi had 
borrowed from her father's safe for David's sake, 
terrified into doing so by Madame Frayle, and Rupert 
Lang’s devilish, lying tongue had since given weight 
to the blackmailer’s story of being in a position to 
secure Inglis “ a stiff seatence.”’ 

Now they faced cach other—Inglis and John Hume. 
And round the corner, all strained ears, Mrs. Wex. 
The curve of David's mouth suggested some passing 
ironte thought. He read unforgiveness, suspicion— 
nay, wochristian hatred—on the face of the man who 
not so long ago had placed his hand in Mimi's, and 
blessed and exhorted them. 

He realised instiactively what had brought him. 
though the actual why and the wherefore of Mimi's 
presence in London was unknown to him. 

John Hume spoke first. 

“Is my daughter here, you scoundrel ! ” 

The last two words were off his tonguc too late to be 
checked. David got his lower lip between his tecth. 

He answered at last. 

“Not” His tone was:dead level. ‘If you don't 
believe me, search the place. I can tell you where 
she is——" 4 

“Where?” John Hume's hatred had yielded’ to 
the feelings of a father. 

“In Rupert Lang's rooms—2) Museum Strect.” 

“Thank God!” whispered the vicar. 

David smiled. He could not help himself. He had 
almost laughed aloud. Men smile and laugh most 
tragically sometimes. So the vicar, instead of being 
alarmed or anxious. had piously thanked God that 
Mimi was in Rupert Lang's rooms. 

“Thank God for an honourable man!” 

The vicar had scen the smile and read it as a brazen, 
insinuating smile. 

And Mrs. Wex was listening and quivering. If only 
John Jarvis had been keeping her company, whom she 
once thought only fit to push a plough behind the 
tails of horses ! 

‘+ Haven’t you caused misery enough, shame cnough, 
agony cnough?” The vicar had clenched up his 
hands. Then, mastering the desire to strike, he 
unlocked one and fumbled with it for the silver cross on 
his scamless vest. ‘‘ And now fa laugh—laugh in 
that unclean mind of yours. To the unclean, the 
impure, all things arc impure !” 

“Stop it—stop it—stop it!” Mrs. Wex’s lips 
were moving silently. “Stop it—or I shall forgit 
mysclf—parson or no parson—and claw yer face. 
Talking to ‘im like that!” 

“Do you realise,” went on the vicar, “the misery 
you've caused ?” 

David looked at his watch. His expression afforded 
but little clue to his feelings. He had made up his 
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Mrs. A. Brown, of 50 Pear 
Tree Street, Derby, who says :— 


“ After a bad attack of rheumatic fever I was 


—_ 
left with severe pains across the lower part of my 


There were 


also bad pains across the shoulders, and some- 


times I was quite unable to use my right arm, 


My sleep was spoilt because I had to get up 


so many times in the night to relieve the bladder. 
Then there was retention of the water and I 
began to swell. My legs became nearly twice the 
ordinary size. 


“Twas troubled so much with dizziness that 


once I nearly fell into the fire, and on another 
occasion I fell down in the kitchen. 


“Through reading about Doan's Backache 
kidney pills I decided to try them, and soon found 
they were doing me good; the water came more 


freely, then the swellings went down. I lost the 


dizziness, and the pains in the back disappeared. 
I think Doan’s pills are worth their weight in gold. 
I strongly recommend them. 
“ (Signed) Amy Brown.” 
2/9 a box, 6 boxes 13/9, of all dealers. Tell the 


shopman you must have Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills, like Mrs. Brown had. 


THINK IT OVER 


You have a dog—he occupies the best place 


in your house—may even slecp in your room. 


Have you considered the subject of his food ? 
or have you just thoughtlessly sent to your 


Dealer for, say, 7 or 14 Ib, of Dog Cakes, and 
received the ordinary Dog Food such as your 
Grandfather used to buy for his dog ? Have 
you thought that there have been great 
improvements in Dog Foods since then * 
Your own table is witness to vast progress 
in the scientific properties of foods. 
Compare it with 50 years ago. There 
is as great an improvement in Dog Foods. 
Molassine Dog and Puppy Cakes, 
Molassine Hound, Terrier, and Puppy 
Mea! are the latest and best things for dogs. 
They are different from all others. While 
other foods feed dogs only, these maintain dogs 
in health, making Physic, Drugs, and Worm- 
cakes unnecessary. ‘Try them for a month. 
The touch of your hand on the coat of your 
dog will be sufficient proof of these claims, to 
say nothing of the brightness, sprightliness, 
and happiness of your boon companion. It is 
worth dwelling on—just 


THINK IT OVER 


thirty words or fewer, getting in as many points as possible. 
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mind to get back to Lang’s rooms. Now there would 
be no need for him to go. » 

“ Mimi’s not here. I’ve told you where she is. I 
agree with yo God for an honourable man ! 
‘\t the same time, it’s close on midnight ! ” 

“You're jeering, sir!’? John Hume's voice was 
hoarse, and veins had become very pronounced on 
tO be et obd agule te x his chest. Hi 

But again cross on his chest. is 
creed was bes rather of ‘‘ Thou shalt not do this 
nor that,” than the “ Thou shalts!” 

“You ”—suddenly realising that the door behind 
him was ajar he closed it—‘* you almost make me 
forget my sacred office, my riesthood !”” 

“And you,” answered David, “ almost make me 
think, Mr. Hume, that you have forgotten the teach- 
ings of your Master ! i 

e had retorted at last. The vicar's hand tightened 
convulsively on his cross. He was terribly a raid of 
himself. ing, he gripped the latch of the door and 
let himself out, crossing the threshold over which 
David Inglis had borne Betty Hume on the night of the 
murder. But John Hume id not know that. 

‘A woman had reached the top of the stairs—Madame 
Frayle. She was wearing her furs, and her veil was 
down. Her start at sight of the tall, priestlike figure 
was hardly perceptible. She was eonying the latest 
issued edition of an evening paper, and her face was an 
unwholesome colour beneath her rouge and powder. 

The vicar stared across at her, recognising Madame 
Frayle, but not the woman who had come to the 
vicarage, thirteen years back, Mrs. Mowle. 

When he reached the street he did not see Jarvis. 
But Jarvis saw him. 

Hume struck out towards the Chalk Farm Road, 
unconsciously removing his hat and baring his burning 
forchead to the night air. He would get a cab in the 
Chalk Farm Road. 

Again he thanked God for an honourable man, that 
honourable man being Rupert Lang. So Lang had 
found Mimi! Hume's gratitude was so great that 
for the time being it overshadowed the Mrs. Grundy in 
the man, his horror of scandal, and the violation of the 
conventions of propriety. Moreover, had not Rupert 
Lang proved himself an honourable man with a sense 
of delicacy on the night when Mimi—poor, tragically 
blind child—met with her accident? The miserable 
scandal afloat, the paragraphs, the village gossip—had 
he not done his best to contradict them ? 

Then the vicar’s thoughts changed their channel as 
he strode on, bareheaded, like a man pursued by ghosts. 
Environment was responsible for the change. It was 
along this road he had come with the poor outcast 
woman, Nellie Smith, after his outcast wife had eluded 
him—turned from him and fled when mastered by a 
noble impulse he uttered her name and reached out his 
arms to her, willing to forgive—even though in a 
qualified way and unable to forget. 

Yonder, the coffee-stall, at which, thinking of his 
wife, he had purchased the woman of the streets food 
and drink, was casting its warm glow upon the 
pavement. 

Where was Betty now ? 

Still harsh and warped, blind in his sclf-rightcous- 
ness, John Hume, but more merciful in his tho hts 
towards women, for all the terrible words that 
slipped from him unreasoningly—the words that had 
driven Mimi from home, and, with fate assisting, into 
Rupert Lang’s arms. 

Peggy Fossall, too, had forced sunshine into his 
shadowed life ; yet Fate scemed to have its knife in him 
still, twisting some calamity across his path just when 
his thoughts were more tender, nobler, and causing 
him to revert to his other harsher, warped, more 
unforgiving self. 

“‘ Hansom !” he cried, at sight of a vehicle. 
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MeantiMg, in his bedroom in Museum Street, Rupert 
Lang was struggling into the clothes flung him by 
Peggy. 

Miss Peggy Fossall had ideas of her own on life, and 
how it should be lived. Dangerous things, ideas, 
especially for the young. And Peggy was still in the 
heyday of her youth. 

But in every age, as in every community, however 
small, there are exceptional people. Miss Fossall was 
one of these. She was ordained to be a disturbing 
clement; a sort of human_ thunderstorm, which, 
bursting unexpectedly, clears the atmosphere of gloom, 
depression, and brings forth the sunshine again more 
brilliant and beautiful because of the storm. . 

But Rupert Lang struggling into his clothes in the 
bedroom called her something stronger than a thunder- 
stcrm. He had thoroughly lost his temper. 

“ reg sat before the piano and playcd a few bars of 

G ave the King.” Then remembcring the hour, 
stopped and contented herself with humming a few 
bars of “ Oh, Willie ! We have Missed You.” 

As Lang dressed he tried to think of the best way of 
paying her out. Revenge was swect to him, and he 
realised she was becoming a big danger to his schemes. 


1 will give twenty penKnives for the twenty best attempts. 


He had just got a bit of his own back with Inglis: 

Madame Frayle had been getting on his nerves lately. 

Perhaps he had sent her too many clients, and she had 

learnt too much about one eide of his life which was 

best kept hidden and secret. Madame Frayle meta- 
horically wanted a ‘‘ Stopper,”’ such as he had just 
anded out to his late rival, David. 

_ Madame Frayle and Peggy ! Somehow the connec- 
tion tickled him. If he could get Peggy into Madame’s 
clutches! She’d sing a very different tune and play a 
very different game. 

Little vixen! He rather liked vixenish women, 
when they possessed good looks and a figure. Taming 
them was good sport. Besides which Peggy might be 
really dangerous to his schemes. He had teen angry 
and it was useless, sarcastic, also without effect. Per- 
haps he could win her ovcr in another way. 

He forced a smile to his lips when he opened the door 
and joined Peggy in the sitting-room. 

_‘* You see, I've obeyed you. I’m clothed and in my 
right mind.” 

Peggy looked him up and down. ‘“‘ Clothed—yes! a 

He pretended not to notice the sarcasm. ‘‘ So you 
want me to put your uncle’s mind at rest concerning 
Mimi? Perhaps you are right, though I don’t think 
she is particularly anxious to be found.” 

Peggy turned away. ‘Shall I open the window 
and call a cab?” 

Lang stood just behind her. He had never failed 
with a woman ; he knew just how to treat the gentle sex. 
Women loved boldness, even ingolence appealed to 
them: he had received many a smack on the cheek, 
but he always reminded himself, kisses invariably 
followed. 

“You'll be a little lost sheep one day, if you're not 
careful,” he whispered. If Peggy heard she paid no 
attention. 

Rupert Lang put his arms around her, pulled her 
close to him, and kissed her lips. Shc uttered not a 
sound; she didn’t even struggle. Lang was off his 

uard; they always struggled—that was part of the 

‘un. Hesitatingly his arms relaxed their grip. In an 
instant Peggy was free; the next, she leapt towards 
him as if seeking another embrace. - Thena firm, white 
little fist found its way uncrringly to his left eye. 

Blob! No coy maidenly smack of the cheek that ! 
Before Lang knew what was happening—bdlob, again ! 
The left little white fist had quickly followed the right, 
and found the same spot. 


Lang reeled back with a good round oath. His one 


sound eye showed him Peggy Fossall standing with 
her back to the window look 


in ‘self-defence. He tried to speak, but could only 
gurgle indistinctly. 

“Sorry,” Peggy cried in a staccato tone of voice ; 
“it’s mean to hit a man ‘cause he can’t hit back, I 
know. . . It’s the first time I’ve done it. Hope 
I haven’t hurt you—much ?” 

Lang put his hand up to his damaged optic; he was 
still speechless with rage and pain. 

“You call yourself a woman,” he gurgled at last ; 
‘by gad, I don’t believe you are! . . I suppose 
the Suffragettes taught you that game.--—” 

“No,” she interrupted calmly. “Birch of the 
Arena. He’sa pal of mine. . AsI said I’m sorry, 
but you're a cad, you know, and you forced me to forget 
my sex by reminding me of it in such a cowardly way.” 

Lang groped his way towards the door. “Your 
uncle shall hear of this. You'll be scnt home in 
disgrace.” 

‘eggy had recovered her good spirits. “He'll see 
it, won't he? I hate telling talcs, but he must know— 
for Mimi’s sake.” 

That brought Rupert Lang to a standstill. “ What 
do you mean?” 

“T love Mimi, and I’m going to save her from you, 
Mr. Lang. That’s what I mean.” 

Lang shut the half-opened door. After a moment's 
consideration he locked it. Peggy was not in the least 
nerturbed. She knew the risks she ran. She knew 
instinctively that she was dealing with a scoundrel 
and aclever one. That was why ehe had come alone, 
leaving John Hume in ignorance of her real mission, 
at the hotel. A scoundrel will always outwit an honest 
man. She had to catch Rupert Lang and corner him. 

“Well, Mr. Lang ?” 

“You're going to tell your uncle that I kissed vou ?” 
He was biting his lips ; his left eye was already swelling 
and growing black. 

‘** You are going to tell him,” she corrected. 

“Perhaps Vil overlook your unpardonable, 
unwomanly behaviour, on certain conditions.” 

“On no conditions whatever. Uncle John must 
know the type of man who wants to marry his 
daughter.” 

Lang pulled a chair before the door and sat down. 
“Very well. Now listen to me. 1 didn’t ask you to 
come here. You forced your way in, at an hour when 
all respectable women are in bed and asleep.” 

“ Poor dears. What a lot of fun they miss!” 

“You shall have all the fun you want before I’ve 
done with you.” 

“Shrieks of applause !” 

It was all Lang could do, outwardly, at any rate, to 


(Continued on next page.) 


ing a little frightened and 
very ashamed. Instinctively he had clenched his fists 


When the “Man in Blue” Gets 
More Kicks than Halfpence. 


Very few of the Guardians of Law and Order 


in our big cities and towns can complain of a lack of 
opportunity of exhibiting pluck during the execu- 
tion of their duties. Often, partiauleniy when on 
night duty, Robert literally takes his li 

hands. 


fe in nis 


Take, for example, the recent tragedy in the 
East End of London. when three policemen lost 
their lives in an attempt to capture a gang of 
desperate cracksmen. One was shot dead on the 
spot, and the other two succumbed to their 
injuries within twenty-four hours. 

‘Another experience of a Glasgow aie te 
while, happily, not so tragic as the London affray, 
illustrates both the pluck of our bluc-coated 
stalwarts and the great value of Zam-buk as a 
first-aid for skin injuries. While helping a 
comrade to arrest a gambler who was creuting a 
disturbance at a football match on Glasgow 
Green, Constable Cook, No. C. 187, Glasgow City 
Police, was so badly knocked about tbat he was 
rendered unconscious. 


A Rough Tussle with Gamblers. 

“ Accustomed as we are to roughing it,” the 
genial constable, who lives at 3 Tureen Street, 
Glasgow, told our representative during the course 
of an interesting chat, “I must contess that on 
this occasion I was very badly used, and m 
injuries would most likely have proved a muc 
more scrious mutter if it hadn’t been for some 
really splendid healing by Zam- buk. 

“ After the gambler was arrested on the Green 
and I had recovered consciousness, it was tound 
that I had a badly bruised eye; there were con- 
tused wounds on my body; my left leg was 
bruised and swollen as the result of a severe kick 
that knocked me down; I had a bad wound at the 
back of my head made by a big piece of slag 
which some ruffian aimed only too accurately ; and 
my wrist and sboulder were rather badly injured. 

“* I was taken to a medical man, and my injuries 
were immediately looked to. I was, of course, 
unfit for duty, but, naturally, I wished to return 
as soon as possille. I therefore gave the doctor's 
ointments, fomentations, ete., a goorl trial. 

“But | was not satisfied with the progress I 
was making; 80, profiting by previous experience 
with Zam-buk, I began to use this balm and put 
everything else on one side. My confidence in 
Zam-buk proved to be well-founded, for the 
wounds were soon healing up nicely. Zam-buk 
soothed the pain splendidly, and took down the 
inflammation and swelling. 


Not Off Duty for Long. 

“The back of my head was the worst place, but 
even that severe wound was eventually healed by 
Zam-buk, and a new skin grew over it. I 
persevered with Zam-buk with such success that 
within eight days of beginning with this rire 
balm I was able to report myself quite fit for 
{urther duty. Now I am quite free from pain, 
and all the wounds, sores and bruises are perfectly 
healed with a fine healthy skin.” 

Zam-buk is the wonderful kerbal healing balm 
that has revolutionised the first-aid treatment of 
simple injuries, und for tie first time provided 
sufferers from skin troubles with a sure means of 
escape from such disease, no matter how deep- 
seated orobstinate. Anyone who sends this para- 
graph (cut from Pearson's Weekly,Jan 19,1911) and 
a penny stump to the Zam-buk Co., Greek St., 
Leeds, will receive a free sample box by return. 

‘A cut or scrape dressed with Zum-buk will heal 
quickly and painlessly. The risk of festering or 
blood-poison is banished because Zam-buk 
destroys all disease-germs that set up dangerous 
and sometimes fatal complications. Zam-buk is 
so pure and refined that it is naturally sucked in 
by the skin-pores, and literally chases disease- 
germs out of the skin tissues. In cases of eczema, 
Lad lege, ulcers, ringworm, blood-poisoning, 
festering sores and piles, Zam-buk penetrates 
right to the root of the disease and destroys it, so 
that a Zam-buk cure of anv of these complaints 
may always be regarded as permacent.—[ADvT.]} 


Mark postcarde “ Essayette.” (See page 408.) 
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keep his temper. This girl was absolutely impossible. 
She refused to realise the goed of her position, how 
completely he had her in his power. 

“T won’t beat about the bush any longer,” he 

wled under his breath, fearful of disturbing the 
ousehold. ‘‘ You came here of your own free will. 
You'll remain at my will. You'll remain here until 
the housekeeper calls me in the morming at eight 
o'clock. And then, and not until then, will I unlock 
the door.” ; 

“You'll keep in the fire, of course, and give me & 
drink ?”’ replied Peggy the imperturbable. 

_ Lang literally gnashed his teeth. ‘‘ Your affectation 
of innocence is useless. You know what it'll mean if 
you are discovered alone with me in my rooms, having 
passed the night with me—it'll mean ruin for you. 
No decent woman will admit you to her house, no 
nice man will have anything more to do with you. 
You'll be ruined, body and soul.” 

. She sighed and walked to the fireplace. ‘‘ I don’t 
think!’’ She murmured and placed a finger on the 
electric bell. ‘‘ Shall I ring for the housekceper to call 
you acab?” 

Lang dashed towards her. ‘‘ You'd better not come 
too close, or I might again forget that I'm a woman, 
and hurt you. Besides, as it is you've only one eye— 
it would be awkward if you lost the other. And the 
noise might disturb Mimi. . . Shall I ring ?”” 

For some seconds Rupert Lang stood glaring at her, 
his breath coming in hard gasps as he fought to control 
his anger. He was in danger of forgetting his manhood ; 
the last shreds of honour and decency were felling 
from him, laying bare the naked horror of his real self. 

He saw blood. Never before had a woman, much 
less a mere girl, outwitted and tricked him. He had 
been made a fool of—werse! She had scen into his 
soul. She knew him for what he was worth. She 
knew him better even than the poor defenceless girls 
he had ruined. 

The victory waz Peggy :—uciess he allowed the 
brute-beast to gain the upp:r hand. 


There as danger. As wd hideous danger 
Pegg: it. felt it 
Tw: thingy held hack Report Lang from the fearrul 


deed which insane rage prompied. ‘The thought of ie 
girl slecping "pstairs--his future wife: the thought of 
the wealth she would bring him. } 

And Pegs. irussail herself stopped and sobercd him 

She heli him at bay with hie eves -clear bright 
eyes, Siuconur as purcly as stars in a winter ky. Neither 
fear, nor malice, nor ion of any kind. Her soul 
looked out from them. Relentlossly Lang tricd to 
overcome their influence. He might as well have tried 
te beat down an iron wall with his head. 

The silence was long; the tension great. 

At last he turned on his heel, snarling like a whipped 
cur that hasn't the grace to take his beating quietly. 

“Very well, Miss Peggy. We shall meet alonc 
together again one day, I think. And unless you hold 
your tongue about our little affair to-night, that day 
will be an evil one for you.” 

But Peggy made no reply. The hideous danger 
which had threatened her sobered her. For a moment 
only. She heard Lang descend the stairs—slowly, 
searching for cach step with his single sound eye. She 
heard him open the door. Running to the window she 
flung it up and leaned out. He was whistling for a cab. 

“ Which is Mimi's room?" she called down to hima 
moment later. 

Ungraciously he told her—on the floor above, No. 3, 
next the housekecper’s. A hansom cab rolled into 
view. Lang was holding a handkerchief to his left eyc. 

“If uncle's not back at the hotc!, wait for him!" 
Peggy said. 

Then she made her way upstairs and listened for a 
moment outside the door of No. 3. Then sho 
knocked and entered, switching on the light as she did 
so. “ It's all right,” she whispered, * don't be scared. 
C'est mot, old Peggy Fossall.” 

Mimi sat up in hed. “Oh, I'm glad—but you 
haven't come to——"’ , 

** Ask no questions ! 
What's the matter? you're shivering!” 

“Tve been asleep—I'm cold, [ think. Oh, Peggy, 
what's going to happen—how did you get here ? 
Where is father——?” 

“It’s too late to tell you anything. Uncle John 
ill be here soon, I guess. He went potty when he 
discovered you'd run away. So did the servants and 
Zacky, and everyone. We've been scouring London. 


At the last moment I thought of Mr. Lang—-and here | 


= am! My dear. you were mad to come here—Lord ! 
I must find some rugs to put on the bed or you'll shiver 
to death. What a fright you look in that ‘ nighty ‘— 
big enough for both of us and ugly enough to please 
poor ok! Anne! By Jove, if she'd tackled this job! 
- . «Yes, I'm talking because I don't want you to 
talk. Everything's going to be all right.” 

Mimi insisted on telling her how it was Lang found 
and brought her to his rooms. 

““ Well, Uncle John will be here directly—he won't 
disturb us—I’ll leave a note on the table. Of course, 
x aent Mr. Lang to tell him where you were. ae 
She stood by the bed and took Mimi's hand. ‘ Look 
here, old girl—from one pal to another. Mr. Lang is 
@ wrong ‘un, and you must never see him again ! 


Here is a competition for ladies only. 


I've come to look after you. | 


| 
| 
| 


| Mimi's accident—that night at 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Mimi sat bolt upright. “Hush! Don't! You 
don’t understand. Mr. Lang is not a blackguard. 
And—TI have promised to marry him.” 

Silence. Then Peggy whistled; vulgar perhaps— 
but there was nothing to be said for the moment. 

The next move must be made downstairs with the 
vicar. Mimi read her thoughts. “ Peggy, you 
mustn't interfere. I’m going to marry Rupert Lang 
now, whatever happens.’ . 

Peggy was searching the room. ‘‘ We shall certainly 
want lots of rugs. I saw an eiderdown on Mr. Lang’s 


bed. I'll fetch it. And I wonder what I shall do for 
a nighty? Must Change—cant sleep in ‘the alto- 
gether.’’” Then she laughed. “I know! Any 


port in a storm—or a bachelor’s flat!” 

She descended noiselessly, took the eiderdown from 
Lang’s bed, and passed through the dressing-room. 
On a chest of drawers she saw a bundle of linen from the 
laundry: several suits of brilliant mustard-coloured 
pyjamas. She approp.iated one suit. ‘‘ Any port 
in a storm—and I must sleep.” 

For Peggy had her fads and peculiarities, and could 
not tumble off to sleep, foeling frowsy and stuffy after 
the day's work. And she had worked. She covered 
Mimi up and tucked her in. Then undressed. Her 
clothes would have roused even the jealousy of the 
very feminine and luxury-loving Phebe Kenyon. 

But Mimi, too tired and miserable to cry, could not 
resist laughing when Peggy appeared clad in the 
yellow pyjamas. 

‘*Make a nice principal boy in the pantomime, 
shouldn't I?’ Peggy said. “‘ Tight fit in places. 
Shouldn’t wonder if they didn’t bust if I get an attack 
of nightmare. . Had to get something to sleep 
in, my dear. I shall have to go down and tackle Uncle 
John presently, and I think Tre'd consider these trou- 
trou’s more modest than my: Well, let's get ten 
minutes in slumberland. And it's no use talking, for I 
shan't listen! Hullo, there’s a cab!” 

Rupert Lang had met the vicar's cab at the corner 
of Museum Street, and had ridden back with Hume. 
He had briefly expliined that Mimi was safe and in 
charg: of his housexeeper. Peggy had fortunately 
turned up. 

fohn fume was too confused and too grateful to 
have any sespicions or to feel any surprise at Lang's 
bold statements. 

(ut Lang ind the wav to the sitting-room, walking 
notveleedy on tiptoe. {Te was surprised and grateful 
to find Peysy was not there. 

‘** Dear me, 1 fear you've met with an accident,’ 
John Hume said, noticing for the first time Lang's 
black eye. 

Lang shrugged. ‘‘ Yes, a blow, and one I couldn't 
return. Please don’t remark on it, for unless I'm 
forced to, I don’t want to explain how I got it—for the 
sake of the person who gave it me, the less said the 
better.” . 

John Hume only wanted to hear about Mimi. 

“Take me to her! he whispered. ‘* Peggy's with 
her, I suppose. But I want to put her mind at rest— 
I was noi master of myself, or my words! °’ 

He drew a hand dazedly across his eyes. 

“T haven't thanked you yet. My suspicion was 
wrong—I fancied—I dreaded that she pari be gone 
to Bewlay Street, to that scoundrel—in fact, I've 
come from there. Thank you, thank you, Mr. Lang. 
My poor little girl! This is the second time you've 
come to her rescue with your tact, your gentlemanli- 
ness!" 

‘ = poor blind John Hume wrung the other man's 
and. 

“You don’t know the whole story—the business of 
the bank-notes—the scandal in my _ parish—that 
scoundrel Zacky—heaven knows what my authority 
will be in the future—and a priezt without authority— 
the laughing-stock of his parishioners—and “his 
daughter's name being the subject of lewd jests in 
every village pot-room in Oxfordshire. How can I 
stand up in the pulpit and speak with authority ?"” 

His strength seemed to have deserted him.” Quite 
suddenly he appeared to become a very old man. 

“Mr. Hume “—Rupert Lang could tune his voice 
sympathetically enough when it suited his purpose— 
* I've only a rough idca of what happened to-day, but 
I know the scandal that is afloat in consequence of 
Thatcher's Farm. 
I've done my best to crush, it—but the world's filled 
with unclean minds. I don’t knuw, I may be wrong— 
Inglis was here to-night, and I've got a little account 
to settle with him——" 

‘Was here ?”” 

“Yes. I kicked him out. 


Id have thrashed hin— 


RAILWAY COLLISIONS 


frequently occur, and all who travel 
by rail should insure against them. 
There is no need to pay a premium; 
this copy of “P.W.” insures you for 
£1,000 downwards. Sign the coupon 
on page iii. of the red cover, and your 
insurance is complete. 


“Why is a Bargiin Sale like a bootlace ?” 
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only Mimi was here. Anyhow, I got him out before 
any mischief was done. The fellow’s a journalist, . 
Fleet Street hack, as well as a writer of fiction. | 
may be wrong——”’ 

Lang paused, with a magnificent assumption «f 
reluctance at having so much as voiced his suspicin;: 5, 

* But it doesn’t matter, really | he added. 

‘What do you mean ?”’ 

“You remember, vicar, that early morning a: 
Thatcher's Farm, what I told you. It was too so, 
to speak, possibly. I was prepared to wait for Mimi; 
but to-night——” 

“ What?” 

‘She has consented to make me the happiest ma: 
in the world!” 

“ Thank God!”’ whispered John Hume. 

Lang went on. “ No, vicar, I know that I haven't 
won her love yet. I can’t expect that quite. She is 
content to trust me—and I shall help her to forg: 
I'm content with that to begin with. I know I ca, 
make her happy!” 

Poor blind John Hume pressed his eyes. The soun:! 
that escaped him was suspiciously like a sob. 

“ T want to take her right away, vicar, to new scenc:. 
She's only a girl; but the deeper love of a woman wi'! 
grow. With God's grace, I will make her happy, 
watch over her!” 

‘““Why in the name of the Dickens,” whispered 
Peggy Fossall, who had crept downstairs in pyjam:: 
ead a quilt about her, and was listening at the keyhol«. 
“doesn't the ceiling tumble down and kill him for an 
unholy liar! I'll spoil your game, you slimy-slawmy 
hypocrite! What a nincompoop you are, Uncl- 
John! If I don’t get at the truth of all this befor- 


| I've done, may I catch German measles like poor ol:| 


Anne, and perish of ‘em !"’ 

““You can have my bed to-night, vicar,’ went on 
Lang. ‘‘ To-morrow, I daresay, you would like to sc» 
my father ""—he smiled—‘‘ a lawyer, but one of th: 
best of men and dearest fathers in the world, and tal 
things over with him from the—er—worldly point 
of view. Only this, sir, depending entirely on you, | 
think the sooner the marriage, the better. The-.: 
miserable scandals—not that they matter to us wh» 
know Mimi—nevertheless, you in your parish——" 

‘The sooner the better!” said John Hume slowly. 
‘“* Yes, under the circumstances, the sooner the better.” 

Peggy put her thumb to her Seen nose anil 
extended her fingers, the tip of her little one pointi:y 
to where she imagined Rupert Lang to be standing. 

Then the telephone bell rang. ‘ Lang picked up th: 


instrument. 
“ Hullo, you. dad?” 


“Yes?” he said. 
‘* Yes, my boy. News. I think we've traced her 


again. To Challis Street, Jesson Grove. I was 
getting very anxious—not quite positive. I was jus! 
turning in when I was called to the ‘phone. Though: 


I'd let you know. And you, dear boy—— 

“The vicar of Hallard’s Cross is here, father. All 
well, thank God! * 

He put down the instrument, and turned to the 
vicar. 

* If Mimi's asleep—as I pray she may be—won't you 
wait till the morning ? 

‘No. If she’s asleep I won't wake her!’ said the 
vicar brokenly. ‘‘I want to pray beside her. Gcil 
grant that sunshine will be given her at last, the 
past forgotten—God bless you, Rupert. My heart's 
too full for words!” 

And Peggy. still listening, uscd a naughty worl 
beginning with D—, and a mighty big D it was, too. 

(A powerful ard dramatic instalment next week.) 

HE: “ And will you elope with me to-night ?” 

She: “I will.” 

** What will your parents do?” 

* They will wait until we come back, and then 
give us their blessing.” 

“i'm a little afraid they won't.” 

“ Indeed they will. They have both promised.” 


Feotball Competitions. 
(Contnued from page 391.) 
RESULTS OF CONTESTS Nos. 12 and 13. 


In Contest No. 12 readers were invited to submit 
forecasta of the results of football matches played 
on Saturday, December 24th. 

The prize of £25 for the greatést number of 
correct results has been divided by the following 
competitors, each of whom had only two results 
incourect : 

F. W. Siddall, 111 Popple Street, Sheffield. 

Edward McEvoy, 88 Bernard Street, Bridgton, 
Glasgow. 

Ii. C. Jenner, 128 Bohcmia Road, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

E. O. Scott, 4 Arboretum Strect, Derby. 

In Contest No. 13 competitors were asked to 
forecast the results of matches played on Saturday, 
December 31st. 

The prize of £25 for the greatest number of 
correct results was won by J. Cameron, 175 Hign 
Street, Arbroath, who had only three results incorrect. 


(Turn to page 406.) 
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AN AMAZING OPPORTUNITY. 


$25,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


NEW SYSTEM OF 
RAPID MONEY-MAKING. 


In order to place before every reader of “Pearson's Weekly ” the 

Golden Opportunity of acquiring a FRE® SHARE in an industrial 

concern with FREEHO D LAND SECURITY, arrangements have been 
made by a well-known firm of Bankers to distribute 


100,000 FREE SHARES 


Se ano without any cost or liability 


& 2 5.0 0 o whatsoever to applicants. 


These Shares will be issued IN STRICT ROTATION, therefore it is 
important to reply at once if you intend to grasp this WONDERFUL 
CHANCE OF ACQUIRING SOMETHING FOR NOTHING which may be 
worth, in the course of a week or two, a crisp Five-pound Note. 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 


is to write your name and address plainly on postcard, put 4d. stamp 
on it, and 


POST AT ONCE 


This 1s an offer made to the thrifty saver, anda CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 
It is in no way connected with Premium Bonds or Lottery Tickets. All tho 
Bankers wish to do is to put before 100,000 people an Illustrated and Coloured 
Prospectus of an opportunity that will produce a fortune. 

IF YOU RECEIVE NO REPLY you will understand that the whole of 
the 100,000 Free Scrip have been apphed for 


SO DON’T DELAY. 
APPLY AT ONCE. 


Everyone who wants to make money will be delighted at this announcement. To-day an 
unprecedented opportunity is given to every reader of this paper to make large promis with 
small sums, from a few slullings upwards. ‘* Movey Makes Money *’—so runs the old phrase— 


: ¥ RM and if you possess a syare “sovereign you are now given the chance to prove its truth. For 

PHILIP D. ARMOUR. : free of an corre, yon will be sent to-day full particulars of asystein of sana money-wultiplying JAMES R. KEENE. 

This man’s name is chiefly associated with by which your sovereign may be increased t» two, three. four, or five sovereigns, your £5 to Here is a inan who has proved a very k 
the Meat Trade, but he made piles of £25, £50, or £100, your £10 to correspondingly larger sums, and so on to Fortunes. All you nioney -inaker, P y keen 
money by his knowledge of the Laws of have to do 1s to write to the address given below, and by return you will be sent, free of charge, He started hi : . 
Money-Making in connection with Wheat a Free Share without Cost or Liability, ery qoaligmoue age oh ne spe 


ween courte: an o apply their short while he made £2,000,000. 
ET Readers now have the opportunity of learn- 


own knowledge of the same ws of : ; 
Money-Making whereunder Mr. Armour B R ing something of the same methods 
fi whereby Mr. Keeue made his money. 


has achieved his immense fortune. 


100,000 FREE SHARES 


Representing £25,000 Without Any Cost or Liability. 


In February the number to be distributed is only 10,000. 


SOQ WRITE AT ONCE. 
WRITE TO-DAY. YOU CAN TEST THE GENUINENESS OF THIS OFFER 


Your opportunity is NOW. There is no need to look for an opening; at once by sending a Postcard to 


it ie here this very instant, staring you in the face. ° Py 
is ere thie very apor down with the remark, “I'l ceo about it” United Service Share Exchange, 
“TLL see” generaliy “forget.” Strike while the iron Dept. P.W. 


Those who say 


2 Army and Navy Mansions, 


is hot. 
ALL YOU HAVE TO BO * ‘ A 
to secure this wonderful opportunity is to simply write your name and IIS piconet aaa Westminster, posdan, S.W. 
it N : elegrams : 
address on a 4d. postcard, and post it NOW, 2% ond Lh Weatmduslen. PO 8 Se 


bad licati ly is entertained from each address. Any deviation from this rule will make void all 
= N OTE o_ aE ae future benefits accruing.” 
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Chocolate Rice Pudding. 
Make this in tho usual way and add two 

teaspoonfuls of cocoa or grated chocolate when 

half cooked. 

Potato Croquettes. 

Boil three or four potatoes and mash them 
through a wire sieve with a wooden spoon, add one 
ounce of butter, the yolk of an egg, season with 
pepper and salt. Whip the white of the egg to a 
stiff froth and stir half of it in. Then form into 
small balls, dip into beaten egg, and roll in bread- 
crumbs. Fry in deep fat to a nice brown colour ; 
drain on paper by the fire. (Reply to Atvis, Leeds.) 
Stewed Ox-Cheek. 

Take two pounds of ox-cheek and cut it up, 
place in three quarts of water; add a little salt, 
skim well, and cook slowly for one hour and a half; 
then throw in one pound of mixed carrots, turnips, 
onions, and celery all washed and cut in neat 
pieces, and simmer for one hour and a half. 


Hlome Noles Fag 


| 


Add | channels, 
a small dumpling for each person, and boil for twenty | and in order to prevent the firms who have taken 
minutes. Place the meat ona very hot dish, arrange | his advice from sustaining commercial loss, the 


the dumplings on it, thicken and colour the gravy, | 


and serve. 
y Spice Cake 

" You will, I think, like. Rub three ounces of 
good dripping and two ounces of butter into one 
pound of dried flour, add one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, one pinch of salt, and half a teaspoonful 
of mixed spice. 
sugar, two well-beaten eggs to which 
added two tablespoonfuls of brandy. If necessary 
a little milk may be added. Pour into a greased 
tin, and put some split almonds on the top. Bake 
for one hour and a half. (Reply to MADELEINE.) 
Economical Irish Stew. : 

Take one pound of meat—mutton, if possible— 
and cut it into pieces. Scald three or four pounds 
of potatoes, half a parsnip and carrot, three or four 
onions cut in thin slices, pepper and salt to taste, and 
a quart of liquor. At the bottom of the saucepan 
spread a layer of vegetalle, pepper and salt these, 
then half the meat, and some more seasoning, then 
the rest of the vegetables ; press all close and add 
the liquor. Stock is best for this, but if you have 
not got it, use rice-water in preference to plain 
water. 
Baked Meat Pudding 

Is a most savoury dish. Beat an egg with 
half a pint of milk and pour it over a teacupful of 
breadcrumbs. Leave it to soak. Mince a pound 
of any cold meat, se a “epee ham if 
possible ; mix it with seasonings of herbs, Tr, 
salt, and either chopped mushrooms or viekee 
Stir it into the crumbs, adding either enough milk or 
gravy to make the mixture soft. Line a jam tart 
tin with pastry, fill it with the mixture, cover and 
ornament with crust, and bake in a moderate oven 
for three-quarters of an hour till the crust is quite 
cooked. Slip it on toa hot dish, and serve at once. 


Marmalade at About Twopence per Pound 

Is produced by following this recipe, and very 
excellent it is: Slice thinly twelve Seville oranges 
and two lemons, remove the seeds. To every 
pound of pulp add three pints of cold water ; let 
this stand till next day, then boil till the chips are 
tender and clear. Pour all into a pan and stand 
till next day. To every pound of boiled fruit 
allow one pound and a quarter of good preserving 
sugar. Boil, stirring constantly, for an hour. The 
great point in making good home-made marmalade 
is to see that the chips are very thin. Sharp knives 
must be used for the work. 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 62. 
GOLDEN SWEET. 
Sent by Mrs. A. Hibbs, Lytchett Minster, Dorset. 


Put a packet of Cakeoma, 4 lb. finely chopped 
Beef Suet and a teaspoonful of Ground Ginger 
into a bowl and mix. Then add a well beaten 
Egg and 4 tablespoonfuls Golden Syrup (warmed) 
and mix thoroughly. Place in a well greased 
padding basin, tie down with a cloth and boil two 

ours. Turn out hot and pour over it a pint of 
Custard or Sweet Sauce prepared as follows :-— 

Melt together in a saucepan 1 tablespoonful 
flour, a large slice butter, 6 limps sugar and some 
grated nutmeg; then add about 1 pint milk and 
stir until it has boiled one minute. 

Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by grocers and 
— AE bead be 

cipe book wi sent post free on request to 
Lathann & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. = 


I will give ten paire of Scissors for the ten best answers, 


Stir i f caster | model. 1 
es ee ee | arrange the silks and draperies on the model in 


| 
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HOME HINTS. 


Scrubbing Brushes 

If hung in the air will last twice as long a3 
they would if allowed to lie in a damp place. ~ 
When Sticking Labels to Canisters, 

Add a little honey to the flour and water pasta, 
and then the paper will not peel off. 
After Trimming a Lamp, 

Tarn the wicks down, or else when lig: 
the lamp will be found to be covered with oil. 


Conducted by 
e ISOBEL. 


HOW FASHIONS ARE MADE. — 

How many can answer the question: “ Who 
makes the fashions ?”’ . ; 

A rematkable book, large and beautifully illus- 
trated, is about to be published in Paris that deals 
with this subject at considerable length. 

Fashions are “created,” for the most part, 
by Parisian artists. The work of these men differs 


from that of other artists in that it is but the | steaming . 

thing of a day, and would perish entirely were Is better than boiling for fish, fowl, or poultry. 
All the juices of the meat are retained and nothii:s 

photographs. is wasted. 

A great fashion designer is a professor of the art | A Larder Hint. 

of novelty. It is his task to combine his skill and If a ham, a piece of bacon. or some spire} 

practical experience so as to invent that which will | beef is on hand, be sure to turn the meat daily 

appeal to his public the day after to-morrow. and put it on a clean dish. 


He has not only to foresee the public taste. 
but he has also to guide that taste into the required 
Often a fashion does not ‘catch on” ; 


To Blacken a Brick Hearth. 
Mix some blacklead with a little soft-soap an! 
water, boil the mixture for a few minutes, ant 
apply it with a brush. 
When Serving Beef Tea 
Scatter a little finely chopped parsley over 
it for a change. The toast should be cut into diva 
and served on a d’oyley. 
An Old Bandbox 
Makes an excellent cradle for the foot in cas» 
On a pedestal before him stands a tall and shapely =i oe by the weight oe made moi: 
By her side are two expert women who Whey Muying Apples 


designer will have to devise some compromise 
which will enable the unpopular model to be made 
use of. 

The studio of a fashion artist is exquisitely 
furnished, and the atmosphere is scented with a 


it not for the carefully preserved drawings i 
multitude of delicate perfumes. | 
| 


Select the heaviest, for they are the he., 
also take those which, when pressed with the thum'). 
yield to it with a slight cracking noise. 

Kitchen Chairs 

Should be polished every few weeks with bees- 
wax and turpentine, which not only improves 
their appearance, but nourishes the wood. 

Stewing 

Ts the best and most economical way of cook- 
ing meat. It needs very little heat, and ti. 
vegetables, so necessary for the flavour, increa-» 
the bulk. 

For Chronic Night Cough, 
Try taking u teaspoonful of whisky and pure 
lycerine in equal parts. This can be kept in a 
Bottle by the bed in ease of need, and will be 
found invaluable. 
Hot-Water Bags, 

After being filled, should have the air pressed ou! 
before the stopper is put in. In this way the ba 
will be far more comfortable to use, and ther: 
will be no possibility of ity bursting. 

Cake Making. 
If the mixture be beaten thoroughly after 
The workrooms have to be very carefully | the flour is added the grain will be finer, firmer. 
organised. Here, too, the work is highly specialised ; and less spongy. Therefore, for s nge cakes add 
and there are many different grades of skill. There | the flour last and fold it in very lightly. 
are girls who never handle anything but bodices, | Before Taking a House, 


obedience to the artist’s directions. 

The artists roughly are of two kinds—those who 
work like architects, and those who work like florists. 

The former, before handling the material with 
which the gown is to be made, draw sketches of the 
plans of construction. 

Those who work like florists devote themselves 
to the colouring and decorations. They drape 


| Lapres, WHat Do FOU Sar? | | 
| Shall we do it now, or tait till Marlin comos? | 


various materials ona mannequin. Their creations, 
as they realise them, take shape under their fingers ; 
and they fix with pins the various “‘ ideas ’”’ as they 
occur. They gradually harmonise the colour 
scheme, make and unmake a fold, subtract a 
ribbon, and add a flounce, alter the position of a 
piece of trimming, and determine the size and shape 
of a button. 

The whole is then passed, first to the draughts- 
men, who plan the measurements and proportions 
with mathematical exactitude, and then to the 
rooms where the deft-fingered dressmakers sew, 
iron, trim, pleat, and so cn. > 


others who deal only with sleeves. No matter of what size, have the drainage 
In rank there is the premire (or first woman), | thoroughly inspected by the local inspector. This 
the seconde, the first “ hands.” the sewing-machine | costs but little, and typhoid and diphtheria arc 
girls. the small “hands,” the apprentices. and, | often caused by neglecting this precaution. 
finally, the apettes—that is, the little girls who do in Preserving Parsiey 
Pepane net om fro oe Ie age ae Proceed as follows: Pour boiling water over 
=o Baal wage ot. tie fins creation” is | some freshly gathered parsley. Let it stand « 
when it finds itself clothing the form of the manne- | fey minutes, drain, and spread on a large dish, anit 


quin—a girl whose sole qualification is to be | qr j; i ‘ ; 
beautiful and graceful. The heads of the various | ali Mie crew. ‘NPaien, oneeiallys aw Ub Boon 


big wholesale houses are invited to inspect these | when Choosing a Hare, 

girls as they walk about the extensive showrooms. ; Feel the first joint of the fore paw. -If a small 
Here orders are given. and the ‘very latest ” | nut is felt the hare is young. Failing that, turn 
is introduced to the public of all nations. the paw sideways, when the joint will crack if the 
hare is young. If these two signs are wanting tho 
hare is old. 

A Discoloured Teapot. 

If your pot is of rough china or pottery you 
may have some difficulty in getting rid of th: 
stains. Stand ammonia and water in it, and then 
scrub well with crystal soap. Repeat till clean. 
(Reply to MaGPiE.) 

To Clean White Marble 

Dissolve about two tablespoonfuls of soda in a 
quarter of a pint of hot water, or rather more if 
necessary, then add sufficient whiting to make a 
thick créam. Apply a liberal coating of this to 
the marble, leave for twelve hours, and then was! 
off with plenty of clean water. 

Lavender Soap. 

Shred some small pieces of toilet soap. and 
then melt in a saucepan with enough milk to 
prevent their burning. Add a little oatmeal, and 
when thoroughly amalgamated, take off the fire, 
and stir in a few drops of oil of lavender. Form 
into cakes, and leave to dry. (Reply to May.) 


TO LADY READERS. 


Here ie an opportunity for you to win a splendid pair of 
scissors for your work basket. 

_ As I’ve already announced, I want to sce if you’ve any 
ideas or hints which will help to make this page of practical 
use to housewives, housewives to be, and mothers. 

And I am willing to award a pair of scissors to tlicsa2 
readcrs who can help me in this way. 

Supposing, for instance, you know how some attractive 
and useful little thing for the home can be made easily 
and cheaply ; write and tell me all about it, giving full and 
clear particulars, and if I decide that I can use it on this 
page, I will award you a paic of scissors. 

_ Or supposing you have a wonderful old recipe, such as 
is not to be found in any cookery book, or supposing you 
have some brand new idea in fancy work, or some brilliant 
way for saving labour in housework ; thcse are just the 
things I want you to send. 

Of course, it’s no u © sending ordinary recipes or ordinary 
hints for the home that hive already appeared. 

If you want them returned you must send a stamped and 
addressed envelope. Send ideas to ‘‘ Isotel,” care of the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 
London, W.C. 

Mark your envelopes ‘ Hints.’’ 


17 Henrietta Street, 
ISOBEL. 


Mark postcards “Sale.” (See page 408.) 
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WELCONFIDENCES this Powerful Gramo) : \ | 

ae Ge} d KOSS are inserted under this heading at (he 
Ee. g & Y rate of 28. Fad line of 7 words or part 

j ; 3 ee | SX , 
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thereof, very Advertisement must 
be Ace All communications 
should be addressed to the Advertise- 
ment Manager, ‘ Pearson's Weekly,” 
17 Henrietta Street, London, w.c, 
‘Advertisements must be received by 
Tuesday morning for the following 
week's tssue, 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDB 
(Nnstrated).- Containing valuable remedies for all 
ailments. te to-day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 96 
Charing Cross Road, Jondon. 


BOON TO WEAXE MEN. — Nervous end 
rnrece ‘Wenknesses, Lack of Vigour, Var icceele,and 
AD Troubles. Treatise, with full particulors, in- 
ve- I} — cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
ished! SS S BE 4 sent eealed, post free, two atamps.—P. J. Murray, 

rial eal : Z 125 High Holborn, London, W.°. 

TYPEWRITING.— Novelists. story writern, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should send a poivsere for terme to 
Mire Morris, 14 Bridge Road, jammessmith, London, 
W. Special reduction for long stories. 


me 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICES.—A few 
ain ple conjuring tricks are always uteful in the aiter 


nary Offer of Needle Disc Records arr 
‘of 20 Magnificent Selec ; : 
order and your promise to pay Easy Monthly Instelments. = = 
Ge WESx«a. ~ ———— “s STRENGTH: Fow lost; How Regained.— 
Lie Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 


Bl Seda anata Ree amine 
( A substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. 
‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 


Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility m 

Men.—Sent seal on receipt of 4penny stamps 0: 

Charles Gordon, 8 Gcrdonbolme Dispensary, Brod 
ford, Yorks. 

Its application is the safest, simplest, and best hcme remedy for 
all pains and colds in the chest, throat and lungs ; stomach cramps, 
chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints; also 
particularly effective for headache and toothache. 

‘‘Capsicum Vaseline’? has all the healing qualities of the 
old-fashioned mustard plaster without its disagreeable features. In the 
tube it is absolutely eanitary, and may be applied casily, safely, and at 
a moment’s notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, §/-. 

If not obtainable locally, a tube will be sent post free to any address 


upon receipt of f/- P.O. or stamps. 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily 
care. Ordinary washing and brushing is not effective in preventing 
germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the roots and pre- 


ASTROLOGY .— Your future important events 
forctold. Marriage, Portner described, Business, 
Speculation, Changes, Legactes, Lucky Days, Planet, 
&c. send birth-date, I+ P.O., stamped envelope.— 
Madawe Marion, ¢ Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 


The Arcadian. 


No. 1. 


Why Mr. Alfr-d Lest-r 
is “Always Merry 
and Bright.” 


T’ve always been, since quite a lad, 
Cheery and gay when things were bad; 
Ivelcon I’ve always ’ad, 
80 I look on the bright side ! 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGHT; 
call or forward by post; full ealue 5 er retu n, oroffer 
made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
63 Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 years), 


ROSES.—Fvi) instructions for the cultivation 
and care of Roses in order to crow them tothe best 
advantage may be found in ‘Roses, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, rs. 12, post free, 
from A. F. ‘Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Steeet, 
London, W.C, 


YOU CAN BAEN }/. sn hour.— Pall particulars 
of employment, apply U, 89 Alde: sga'o Street, B.C. 
er 


9'- PACKET OF STAMPS FREE. 14 all 
different (cat. 9/-). Send Id. tage. Mention gilt 
B 27.—Bright & Son, 164 Strand, W.U. 


POST-CARDS from any Photog h, 12, 19: 
2%, 3/-.—A. Haley, 153 Biackfriere Seg a dbeater, 
oo 


FREE SAMPLB.—Coal bills redoced by 25" Joe 
Send three stamps %0 eover postage and packing.— 
Coalbri, 54 Lancaster Road, Stroud Green, l.ondun, N. 
Te 
WARICOCELB.-—Every man evffering from 
Varicocele and ita sccom nying debility and 
nervoun weakness shoud send for ibicstratedcircular 
descriting its eucccesful treatment ond evre by the 
only rational ard less method. No electricity. 


I’ve gotter motter, 
Always merry and bright. 
With Iveleon you'll always find 
Every cloud is silver-lined ; 
The clouds are scarce, 
But when I see a grey one, 
I say to meself, ‘‘ Cheer up! Hang on! 
Cully, you still have Ivelcon— 
For a long life and a gay one!” 


me 


ABTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Daye, Business Puc -ess, Motrin ony. Two years’ 
future added, £end birth-date, 1/- P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Road, Cerdiff. 


ee 


day siittle \© VASELINE” Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or 
to use large quantities. Use it os an ordinary dressing. It will 
restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep 


the scalp clean and sweet. 


Try a Bottle, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 


st free, to any address in the 
je, Or 3°, OF staDIpse 


HO F 
Doily Exercise Card, containing 20 Photographs and 
full instructions, eon te avpplied pcat {ree for Nine- 
nee, from The Tublister, 18 Henrietta Street, 
jon, W.C. FI 


If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/-, 


Ivelcon is a delicious beef drink, 
stimulating and cheering, possessing 
more xutriment than any other con- 
centrated beef beverage. Ithas the 
flavour of prime meadow-fed beef 


and fresh-cut garden vegetables. 


IVELCON 


3s, 6d., all grocers. 

Samples Post Free. For 3d. and 
grocer’s name we'll send : Sample Box 
Ivelcon, Sample St. Ivel Cheeee, 6 
Pieces of New Masic in miniature form. 


————— 
Descriptive Booklet of all the “‘ Vaseline ’’ Preparations post free. 


es ipa E OL ee 

The Word ‘‘ VASELINE”’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 

\42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.c.) 


GAUTIER’S PILLS compos dof Apiol,Tunsy, 
and Steel, regulate the system. Invaiuubie for ail 
cisorders of the female constitution. Pose frec, 7H4., 
2/3, and 4:6 _per box. Mention this pxper. Sole 
Agents G. Ba'dwin & Co., Herb & Drug Stores, 9 
Electric a ade, Holloway, London. 


_ 
——— 
ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book setting 
forth in simple style full and accurate direction for 
the due observance of modern modes und manners 
for men, is" Etiquette for Men,”*by G.R. M. Deverenx, 
It may be had, post free, for 1 from A, F. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, Londcn, W.C, 


DANGER TO CHILDREN AVERTED. 
—“The Presto” Gashghter will bght any gus, 
incandescent, Or FaAs-atove matches and onke1 lights 
sunereeded. Marvellous invention. Post tree, 1/-.— 
—Brocklehurst (Dept. P.), Fishergate, Preston. 
a 


25 
COMPLETE STORIES 


by popular authors appear in 
the JANUARY Number of 


THE NOVEL MAGAZINE. 


Price 4d. 


POULTRY KEEPING.—Thore who would 
like full inatructions as tothe keeping, breeding, and 
rearing of poultry jor both plessure and profit may 
find it in “ Poultry Keeping, and How to Moke it 
Pay,” by F. B. Wilson, which may be had price 1/2, 
post free, from A. F. Sowter, Pub.isher, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


a 


APLIN & BARRETT, etc., LTD., 
Dept. 29:—YEOVIL. 


Payers.” 
acorrect vetarn, and thus avoid overcharge. Send 
. F. Sowter, 17 Benrictta 8% 


BBAUTIFUL BRONZE COAL SCOOPS, 
suitable for any howe, 16.—Midiand Bronze C€o., 
ie, tae 


Now selling. 


| THE BOOM IN BOXING. 


Durine the past three months I have been 
receiving constantly increasing inquiries from 
readers on the subject of boxing. Some want to 
know who is the “heavy-weight champion of 
England,” others what is meant by a “ kidney 

unch,” and many other inquiries of a sort that I 

ave very seldom had to tackle in the past. The 
reason is interesting to note. It is because since 
the autumn started there has been the biggest boom 
in boxing we have ever known in this country. 
Various halls all over the country have been 
devoted exclusively to glove contests—some of them 
holding as many as 6,000 people in one night. 
Quite a number of London music-halls have in- 
stituted boxing matinées, and public interest has 
justified the success of at least three papers devoted 
almost exclusively to boxing news. 

P.W. is always topical and up to date—even in 
ite fiction, for in a week or two you will be treated 
to one of the finest descriptions of a glove-fight that 
has ever come from the pen of an author. This 
description will appear in our serial story, ‘‘ Driven 
From Home,” and the contest will be between two 
of the chief characters. 


| SHALL WE DO, BTC. | 


Day.—So sorry we cannot tell you anything 
about it yet. The problem, in its way, is really a 
serious one. Moreover, thero’s money hanging to 
it. Thanks for your postcard. He shall see it 
when he comes. 


| A TIP FOR POOTSALLERS. | 


? On Saturday next the first round of the English 
Cup will be played, and from then until April 22nd 
there will be a series of strenuous encounters to 
decide which club is to hold the honours this 
season. As the rounds are played off so the cxcite- 
ment will increase, and so the numbers of readers 
entering for our Free Trip Competition will corre- 
spondingly increase. Therefore, I give you this 
tip: If you want to come to London on Cup-tie 
day at our expense, Pie should have a try for a 
couple of our Free Trip tickets this week. The 
longer you put it off the greater the number of 
people you will have to compete against, for, as the 
excitement mounts up, so will the number of 
people who will be anxious to see the Cup Final. 
Do it now! Don’t wait. 


OUR BLECTION CONTEST. 


| 


In our Christmas Number, you will remember, 
a prize was offered for a forecast of the result of 
the recent General Election. At the present 
moment the entries are being scrutinised by our 
staff, and we hope to announce the result in next 
week’s P.W. 


| DOES CHEEK PAY? | 


AvMIRER wants to know if “check” pays. The 
cheeky person, she says, is the one who asks for 
loans and favours and privileges and—generally 
gets them.—— 

It depends what you mean by the word 
“cheek,” Apmirer. If you mean a person who 
is totally lacking in modesty and good taste, 
cheek certainly does not pay. The man who 
invariably thrusts himself forward in every social 
gathcring and monopolises the conversation and 
strives generally to be the centre of attraction 
gains the respect of no one and the enmity of 
most. 

But there is a certain subtle method of asserting 
oneself that undoubtedly does pay. The men 
_who have succeeded in business often owe their 
success to their ability to induco others to take 
an interest in their schemes. 

This is often confused with ‘“ cheek,” but in 
reality it is nothing of tie kind. It is not cheek 


Note.—A pen-Knife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


(in the bad sense at least) to strive to realise the 
best that is in you, in business or anywhere clso. 
Nor is it cheek to put your ideas before others. 
But it must never be forgotten that if you want 
to “‘ push yourself” you have got to do so tactfully 
and without treading on other people's corns. To 
be progressive one need not be offensive also, The 
man who indulges in what is commonly known as 
“swank” earns the ridicule and contempt of 
his superiors. Nevertheless, a good man_ loses 
nothing by a little judicious sclf-advertisement. 
But it must be judicious. 


a 


| A NEW YEAR SNUB. | 


Prytuis writes as follows: “I am in domestic 
service. This year, when giving a Christmas-box 
to the cook om myself, our mistress exprossed the 
usual wish for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. I replied: ‘The same to you, madam, and 
many of them.’ To my surprise, our mistress took 
my words as a personal insult. Do you think it 
impertinent on the part of servants to return a 
Christmas greeting ?” 

Certainly not, Puyturs. Indeed, I am astonished 
to hear that such a pitiful snob exists in the 
twentieth century. No man or woman is too 
mighty to receive a Christmas salutation or too 
lowly to give one. Christmas is a Christian feast, 
and the Founder of Christianity recognised no 
petty class distinction. 

Such a person has no right to have authority 
over her fellow subjects, and if I were in your 

ition, Puyiis, I should certainly have a good 
look round to see if I could not find a mistress who 
knows how to respect herself and her servants also. 


| TALBS ABOUT TAILS. | 


“T RECENTLY came across a ea in a weekly 
paper,” writes HEAps aND Tats, “in which the 
writer declared that there were sheep in Asia Minor 
whose tails weighed from 16 lb. to 20 Ib., and in 
some districts as much as 40 lb. I could hardly 
believe this, so I asked a friend of mine, and he 
tells me that he has also read about these sheep, 
and has seen it stated that each tail is supported 
by a perambulator, which is moved about with the 
sheep. Is this a fact ?’”°—— 

The real facts are that the shepherds in many 
parts of Asia, and in Barbary especially, frequently 
attach boards to the tails of their sheep, cat some- 
times these boards have little wheels to help the 
sheep’ drag them over the und. The sheep 
treated in this way are a peculiar breed, known as 
“ Fat-tails.” Through the accumulation of a mass 
of fat the tail grows to an enormous size, weighing, 
in some cases,as much as 70 lb. or 80 lb. By the 
natives these tails are considered a rare delicacy. 

Perhaps you remember what Kipling says ?— 
“Then we plunged our hands to the wrist mid-deep 

In the cinnamon stew of the fat-tailed sheep ; 

And he who has never tasted the food, 

By Allah ! he knoweth not bad from good.” 

I am afraid I am one of those unhappy, ignorant 
people ! 


| LUCK. | 


I nave had two ‘questions about luck sent me 
this week. F. K. says he is the seventh son of his 
parents, and wants to know why the seventh son 
is always lucky. ‘I, for instancp,” he says, ‘‘ have 
excellent health and eight bonny girls.” H. B., 
on the other hand, would like to be told why 
Friday is such on unfortunate day.—— 

We will start with the good luck first. I don't 
think there is any particular reason why a seventh 
son should be supposed to be lucky beyond the 
fact that seven has always becn considered a 
fortunate number. The Jews, the Persians, the 
Indians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans 
all believed firmly in this superstition. Its origin 
is no doubt chiefly due to the old astrologers, who 
first noticcd the seven planets, and fixed the week 
rd the changes in the moon. Its popularity is 
shown by the number of times it is used in the 
Bible and throughout history. We have the seven 
Champions of Christendom, the Seven Churches of 
Asia, the Seven Deadly Sins, the Seven Sleepers, etc, 

The unluckiness of Friday is a purely Christian 
belief due to the fact that the Gmnoilixion took place 
on that day. Sailors believe in it most fervently. 
All the same, it was on a Friday that Columbus 
took ship from England, and on another Friday 
that he first set foot in the New World. 
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| TIGERITIS. 


Serceast S., who is at present serving |j3 
King and country in the sunny land of India. 
sends me along the following cutting from an 
Indian paper: 

“A native collector was recently killed by a 
tiger, and the resident magistrate sent a letter 
up country to the scene of the accident ro. 
questing the local authorities to forward full 
particulars with a certificate of death. Hy 
received back an elaborate account of th. 
tragedy, which concluded. as follows: ‘\Wo 
hereby have great pleasure in certifying tha: 
the victim died of being eaten by a tiger. 
There was no other cause of death.’ ’’—— 

That is quite good, SerceantT. In return lot 
me give you another instance of Babu Englis!:. 
which perhaps you have not heard. A native lef) 
in charge of a sick friend, was told by the doctor 
to write down the condition of the patient every 
half hour until the medical man’s next visii. 
When the latter returned he was handed tls 
following diary : 

i* 7.30—Patient’s life is flitting. 
8. O0—Patient is in the sink. 
8.30—Patient’s life is fut.” 


BNGAGEMENT-RINGS AND 
OVER-RIPE TOMATOBS. 


Tue ladies have shown how really clever and 
witty they can be in our recent footline contest : 
“What is the difference between an engagement- 
ring and an over-ripe tomato?”? Here are some 
replies which I think will tickle you : 

What is the difference between an engagement- 
ring and an over-ripe tomato ? “ Why,” responded 
G. F. H., ‘‘a squeeze starts one and finishes tho 
other.” 

“T have it,” intervened E.G. ‘‘ The one shoul:l 
strike the eye and the other shouldn’t!”’ Another 
clever definition of the difference is suggested by 
G. H. ‘‘ An engagement-ring,” she wrote, “r- 
quires good judgment, but an over-ripe tomato is 
bad taste.” 

And here is the reply of another competitor, 
Mrs. 8S. You will notice she has invoked the ail 
of the muse to enable her to point out the keenly 
debated difference. This was how she put it: 


To get my “finger” “‘ through the first ” 
The “ hand of time” long lingers ; 
The other, ‘‘on the other hand,’ 
Gets quickly ‘‘ through the fingers.” 
The names of winners in this contest appear on 
page 3 of the red cover. : 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on pest- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekl,, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communica- 
tions must appear on these cards. 

2. You may take part in any number of these footlin> 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written oa a 
separate posar’. 

8. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 
for which it ia intended in the top left-hand comer. You 
will find this name in the announcement of the competiti:n 
in the footline. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thuraday, 
January 19th. , 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, and the 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded to 
the efforts considered the best. 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize will 
be divided, and where the awards are gifts, the prizes wil! 
be given t> the competitors whose postcards bear the 
earliest postal dates. ' 
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whose suggestion for a title is used. 


St Ly) te ae i Sere aera 


Result of Triplets No. 28. 


Ow1na to the Christmas holidays there was, as wo 
' expected, a considerable reduction in the number of 
i entries in this contest. The amount avatinble for 
| distribution is £34 10s. For each of the following 
} a prize of £2 12s. 6d. has been awarded : 
Hanging The Picture: Pa Helps—Theoretically. 
Mrs. MERLISS, 2B Chestnut Grove, Balham. . 
Hanging The Picture: Tactful Puss Hides. 
S. CHARLES, 282 Hackney Road, N.E. 
ifanging The Picture : Hall Practically ‘* Tap “-room. 
‘A. BEDFORD, 1465 St. John’s Hill, New Wandsworth. 
Tommy's Christmas Gift: Tio Good ** Cuffs.” 
Lovis Marswatt, 15 Orion Road, Weymouth. 
; tommy’s Christmas Gift: T'ested Carrier's “ Grip.” 
H. R. Moore, 22 Kingston Terrace, Small Heath, 
Birmingham. 2 
‘Tommy's Christmas Gift : Glued, Therefore Crude. 
Miss BLAND, 129 Essex Road, N. 


HOW GEORGE GRAY 


Gre i, 


“HUSTLE” CONTEST. 

The best text required for business men who wish 
to get rid of tiresome callers without hurting their 
feelings was supplied by Mr. William Sutcliffe, 
67 Tong Street, Dudley Hill, Yorks, to whom the 
prize of 10s. Gd. has been sent. ‘he text was as 
follows : 

“A ‘List of Bores’ we're keeping here— 
‘We trust your name will ne'er appear.” 


“WIRE” CONTEST. 

The ten best endings to the telegram commencing 
with the words, ‘Come home at once,” were 
submitted by the following, to each of whom a 
pencil-case has been forwarded : 

J. Anderson, 31 Clarence Rd., 
li. Dunn, Chase Ra., Burntwood, Lichfield: 
Rd., Heaton Moor, Stockport, 
ph, 47 Fairholme Rad, West Kensington ; F. 
Durham; R. G. ‘Pike, Valehrooke, 
Place, Westbourne 
Grove, W.; J. M. Sneddon, Princes St., California, Falkirk ; 
G. Vann, 8 Slade Rd., Handsworth, Birmingham; A. White, 
53, South Bridge Rd., Airdrie. 


“CLIP” CONTEST. 
In this contest readers were asked .to submit the 
longes 


Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 


has been divided among the senders of 
 Protectresses,” which, when “ clipped, 


” 


are as follows : 
E. Bayliss, 39 Somerford Grove, 


Stoke Newington: G. 


Sparkbrook, B'ham; WwW. 


i 


t word, which would leave another word after 


the alternate letters had been removed. ‘The prize 
the word 


leaves 
“ Poetess.” The names and addresses of the winners 


Baxter, 5 Farloy Rd., Catford; C. Greery, 8 Scotland Pas- 
sage, High St., Birmingham; C. W. Harbridge, 177 Oldfield 
vi 8. Johnston, 100 High St., 


Rd. 


Gift: Thirteenth 
Colliwog. 

Miss N. Harpy, 6 Finchley Place, N.W. 
Pantomime Clown’s Latest : Cannot Pacify Landlady. 
Mr. H. Harv an, 15 Denmark Road, Southport. 
Pantomime Clown’s Latest: “Clutter” Labelled 
* Patter.” 

J. Incerry, 15 Blackstock Road, Finsbury Park. 
Pantomime ‘Clown’s Latest: Cobblers “Lat” 
Preferred. 

Mrs. Suitn, 9 Hopewell Street, Gloucester. 


5 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 

Frost, G.. Weat St., Bourne. 
Francis, Mrs, 3 Massey Parade, Gloncesier, 
Parry, Ro, 47 Forest Rd. Edinburgh. 
Pritt, G. M.. Ribbleton, Preston. 
Vanhear, Miss, 28 Haddington Place, Edinburgh. 

3 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
129 West Graham St., Glasgow 
Stag Lane, Buckhurst Tot 
2.17 Victoria Ave., Alma Park, Levensbauline, 


Tommy's Christmas Confounded 


Rrowne. J.. 
Craven, F 
Gregory, | 


MAKES BIG BREAKS. 


——$——_———__—_ 
Se 


EZ = es ae 
\< J ——— ant tia Soe ee ale SZ — Se = 
This diagram, showing a break of fifty-one, is one of the illustrations to 
an article on George Gray's methods appearing in the January number of 
Now | Price 
Selling Sixpence 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


Kirkeakdy: T. King, 7 Walsingham Rd., Clapton; E. Laver, 
Norfolk Villa, Guildford; H. W. Maunder, 15 Hendy St., 
Cardif!; G, Ros, 5 Jancfeld Ave., Springburn, Glasgow ; 
E. B. Schofield, 214 Leeds Ra. N., Muddersfield. 


“TITLES” CONTEST. 

Tne five longest sentences made up from titles 
on the Quips and Jestlets page of our issue, December 
29th, were contributed by the following, to cach of 
whom a matchbox has been awarded : 


Miss N. D. Allan, 23 Upper Gilmore Place Edinburgh: 
J. F. Penny, 11 Argyle Ra., West. Hendon; J. WH. Seott. 115 
Rowman St., Glasgow; A. Be Smalleombe, e8 Greville Rd., 
Southville, Bristol; R. Wood, Lisburn Union, Lisburn. 


“RING” CONTEST. 
Ladies were invited to supply answers to the 


question : ‘* What is the difference between an engage- 
ment ring and an over-ripe tomato.’ The five pairs 


of scissors for the best replies have been sent to the 
following : 
Miss TL. Chesney, Howard Place, Carlisle; Mrs. E. 


Gregory, 17° Victoria Avenue, Alma Park, Levenehulme , 
Miss G. Hartwell, 19 Manthorpe Ra. Plumstead; Miss G. F. 
Hewitt. 45 Melton Rd., Wellingburough; Mrs, Stevenson, 
Annetwell St., Carlisie. 


“VESPER” CONTEST. 

In this contest the word that readers had to discover 
was “Speculative.” The first ten to submit the 
correct solution were the following, to each of whom a 
safety razor has been sent : 

G. Bardwell, 7 Merthyr Ter., 
St. Islington; C. Foster, 13 Garth St., 
Fuller, 1 Bournemouth Rd., Merton Pk.; E. C. Lempricre, 
4 Canonbury Mans.. Canonbury Place; P. F. Quartly, 131 
Winston Rad... Clissold PK.; J. Stewart, 99 Dunbeth) Ter., 
Costhridge; J. W. Tickel 14 Fentiman Rd., 8.W.; A. 
Wilson, 309. Rutherglen Rd., Glasgow; T, Wenchester, 
Lansdowne Rd., Finchley. 


Barnes: FE. Burr, 6 Bryan 
Pontlottyn; W. 
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English Cup First Round 


MANCHESTER 
UNITED 


BLACKPOOL 


At OLD TRAFFORD, 
. MANCHESTER. .. 
Saturday, January 14th, 


Kick-off at 2.30. 


1911. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a_ passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any num ber of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£1 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
below.) 

504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID. 

including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims vf 
£1,000 each—not fur one only. £1,000 specially guaranteed 
PORATION, LIMIT ED, 36 to 4 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
ee paid by the Boye Corporation to the 
on eyal representative of any person killed hy 

€ 1,000 ; 
pessenser train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post office servanitsin 

railway sorting vans) 

bad in his, or her, possess.on, the Insvrance Coupon on this 
ture, written mn ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at bis, or her, place of abode, so long as 

PROVIDED AuSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal represeutative of such person injured, should death result 
aud that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged in an 

eg] act, having the current numter of Pearson's 
by a railway accident the United Kingdom, although not by 
an aceident toany train tn hich he, or she, may be travelling as 
the sun of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to THE 
36 to +4 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident, 
tative of any cyclist who ineets his death by accident. while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the space 
hours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above addiess within three days of its 
abode, so long as the coupon 18 signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
inflicted upon bin (or her) within the United Kingdom by a 
falling acroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty- 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) sbal) 
ond that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence, 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the bolder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
Company, Limited, Act +1990. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

omPhiechase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
‘Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cin recover on mare than one Coupon- 


£100 AEROPLANE 
by ‘THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. 
anaecideut in Great Britain or Ireland to the 
i and who, at the time of such accident, 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signa- 
the coupon is signed. 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
In the event of a person, not being a railway 
£100 
Weekly cn him, or her, at the time of bemg killed 
a passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Corporation, LiMiTED, 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
such accident had in lie, or her, possession, the Insurance 
providedat the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or ber, place of 
tive of anyotic dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
not at the time be on the acroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
ment of n Prcmium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Insurance-Tickct of this paper in respect the same risk. 


Subscribers who have aaly. Raia 
scription for PEARSON'S BEKL' 
nt, or to the Publisher, need not, during the period 


$$ - 


Signature...........0 anid edateocracvay ddeiuicchshaasaeeRAONeD 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, January Ith, 1911, 
until midnight, Thursday, January 19th, 1911. 
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